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RAMBLES OF A ROVING PASTOR 
George A. Gay 


Covered Bridges 


OETS see beauty in everything, and 
if a poet should go over te Gugdeon- 
ville when the snow is deep, he would re- 
joice and sing as he looked down upon the 
covered bridge which spans the creek. 
Or, if he drove his car along the snowy road 
which leads from East Springfield to Albion 
he would see another covered bridge in a 
lovely setting, spanning Conneaut Creek. 
A third covered bridge may be found on 
the road leading from Beaver Center 
north to Route No. 20. Many of us recall 
the bridge which carried traffic from North 
Girard to Elk Park, and we ruefully think 
of the shady holes beneath in which the 
bass used to spawn. The modern concrete 
and steel structure often destroys those 
deep holes where the fishes liked to rest. 

In a few years there will be no covered 
bridges. Time and modern traffic are 
against them, but the. memory of these 
structures will remain even as a Currier 
and Ives print restores the pictures of a 
very interesting past. What stories the 
covered bridges could tell us! Stories of 
alarm, as horses rushed into the darkness 
with their loads of hay and encountered 
other horses coming in from the opposite 
entrance. Stories of love, as the boys and 
girls walked along the resounding bridge, 
arms entwined, hearts light, spirits gay. 
Stories of sorrow, as the hearse was slowly 
drawn along the covered way with the form 
of a beloved one in the coffin. Stories of 
humorous adventures, as when the fisher- 
man hooked a “big one’’ and then in his 
excitement forgot how to pull his catch up 
through the openings of the bridge, and saw 
the fish dropping back into the creek. 

A covered bridge is a prosaic thing 
when casually viewed, but it assumes a 
new appearance when once we think about 
the people who have passed that way. 
Laughter and tears the covered bridges 
have known, soft and gentle voices and 
angry strident voices, sweet invitations 
and loud and coarse commands. Sheep 
and oxen and pigs and horses have crossed 
these old bridges, and hens and ducks and 
geese and turkeys have rested in the 
shade. Squirrels have hidden their stores 
of nuts in the bridges, and doves have 
moaned on the roofs. Humanity in all of 
its moods has entered the shadows of the 
bridges and has emerged again into the 
bright sunlight. to walk along the dusty 
highway. 

Indeed, it takes a poet to do justice to 
a covered bridge. 


FROM THE REPORT 
OF PRESCOTT HOUSE 


IKE every American, I am chiefly con- 
cerned these days with defense. It 

is the keyword on every hand. Going 
deeper one may ask, defense of what? Of 
our country geographically, or of the 
ideals upon which this country was 
founded? We come to another word, all 
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too carelessly tossed about these days— 
democracy. What is the meaning of de- 
mocracy? Is it simply free license, lack of 
restraint? Socially-minded folk every- 
where are particularly concerned with the 
way in which democracy is interpreted by 
great masses of Americans—freedom to 
litter the streets and subways, vandalism 
and destruction of property, indifference 
regarding the country’s vital problems, 
irresponsibility in regard to voting. Does 
not the privilege of living under a democ- 
racy involve constant diligence and aware- 
ness on the part of its subjects? The prob- 
lem is particularly difficult in our United 
States, not only because of its size but be- 
cause of the many and varied racial gropus 
that have built the country and comprise 
it today. Prescott Neighborhood House is 
one of the smallest settlements in New 
York City yet we have represented in our 
membership, twenty-one different na- 
tionalities. 

During the last few weeks we have been 
going over our records of this last fiscal 
year, and we learn we have served 427 in- 
dividuals, representing 288 family units. 
All our children and 98 percent of our 
youth are American-born. The parents of 
135 of our members are American-born 
and are classed by us as Americans. The 
balance of our membership stem from 
twenty-one different racial groups. 

There are religious differences, too. Of 
our 288 family units, 174 are Catholic, 
approximately 50 percent inactive; 89 are 
Protestant, mostly without church affilia- 
tion, and 25 are Jewish. 

The entire set-up of our group work 
program is built along democratic, self- 
governing lines. 

The religious education we carry on 
Friday afternoons gives special scope for 
democratic training. The religious teacher 
has constant opportunity to give demo- 
cratic Christian teaching through lesson 
and service. 

All this is done on an annual budget of 
$5,084.31, an average weekly cost of $98, 
and that budget, too, is raised by co-opera- 
tive group work on the part of socially- 
minded individuals. 


WHO’S WHO 


Dr. Clarence R. Skinner is dean of Tufts 
School of Religion. 


Dr. Alfred S. Cole is professor of homi- 
letics in Tufts School of Religion. 


Dr. Vivian T. Pomeroy is minister of the 
Unitarian church in Milton, Mass. 


Paul P. Felt is a student in the theo- 
logical school of St. Lawrence University 
and pastor of the Universalist church at 
Edwards, N. Y. 


Harry Joy is one of the young people of 
the Universalist church in Akron, Ohio. 


Robert F. Needham is a well known 
Universalist layman. He is secretary of 
the Ferry Beach Park Association. 
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THE NEWS FROM BELGIUM* 


OOKS written in war time about the war are 
notoriously one-sided and unreliable. But 
“Under the Iron Heel,” by Lars Moen, an 

American scientist, is written in a way to inspire con- 
fidence. 

What the author sees and knows he states as 
fact. What is generally believed among the people 
of Belgium, or among the German soldiers, or what is 
hearsay, is described accordingly. 

Thus far very little that is trustworthy has leaked 
out through the iron door that clanged shut upon 
Belgium in May, 1940, when a free country became 
a prison-house. Mr. Moen, as an American citizen 
caught in Belgium by the occupation, got out after 
five and one-half months, and now tells his story in the 
free air of this country. It is clear, factual, intensely 
interesting. One has confidence in the author because 
he writes as one trained to look for exact truth, because 
he has lived in foreign lands for many years, because 
he seems dispassionate and because he had oppor- 
tunities to see and to hear what was going on. In- 
credible as it seems, the soldiers appeared to believe 
that Holland and Belgium were the aggressors, that 
they invaded Germany, and that Hitler, with re- 
luctance and sorrow, gave the order to march. 

Only the young soldiers and the Nazi work groups, 
the author reports, treated the Belgians badly. The 
policy of the government and of the army was directed 
to winning the friendship of the Belgians, and the 
fanatical youth groups were restrained. 

The inside story of how a million or more Belgian 
refugees in France got back to their country now 
comes out, in part at least. One mother pushed a 
baby carriage hundreds of miles, her feet bleeding; her 
small boy pulled a cart with two younger children in it. 
In German trucks, in private cars, on bicycles, on 
foot, and, later on, part of the way by rail, the army 
of martyrs moved. 

The author lived in a little hotel in Antwerp, and 
part of the German military police boarded there and 
other officers and soldiers often stayed for a night or 
two. Some of the refugees were taken in there and 
told their stories. The son of the proprietor, a Belgian 
soldier from the front, came home half-crazed with 
his experiences and told his story. 

Through the eyes of the author we see the army 
- trucks loaded with food and with loot for Germany. 
We live through the growing scarcity of food. We 
find the steady German boarders at his hotel going out 
and returning with several hundred pounds of po- 
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tatoes after the cupboard was bare. These were taken 
from confiscated stocks. 

Do the Belgians want the British to lift the 
blockade and let food in? His answer is “no,” though 
he knows and says that doubtless elements of the 
population would be glad to have it happen. He re- 
ports that the Belgians say that the Hoover food in 
1914-18 went mainly to the Germans. We know that 
reliable Belgians would not say so. Germany seized 
food then as now, and fined towns for infractions of 
rules and insisted that payment be made in food, but 
Hoover stopped that in the main and his work was 
well done. But while certain Flemish people, not a 
majority of the Flemings by any means, favor Ger- 
many, the majority of Belgians today, it is safe to say, 
want nothing to happen that is calculated to assist 
Hitler. And the author says that some of the pro- 
German Flemings have cooled in their ardor under the 
rigors of the occupation. 

He is of the opinion that the Germans never will 
permit an adequate food control to be set up. He 
also says, what we have heard a hundred times, that 
every conceivable German agency is at work to prove 
to the Belgians that all of their sufferings are due to 
Britain. 

The king, young Leopold, a shadowy figure, ap- 
pears in the book. The author says that the Belgians 
believe that he did the right thing in surrendering. 
Certainly the Belgian Cabinet did not believe that his 
action was justified. But the author gives the testi- 
mony of Belgian soldiers and Belgian civilians in favor 
of the king. He states as fact that Leopold refused to 
help set up a puppet government. He also passes on 
the rumor that the king may be confined in an insane 
asylum as a step toward a puppet state. 

Increasing hatred of Hitler and all his works, in- 
creasing friendliness with individual German soldiers, 
go on side by side—not at all hard to believe. New 
ideas put into the minds of some of the soldiers by 
contact with Belgians, increasing wonder if all that 
they have been told is so—nor is this at all improb- 
able. 

Young Belgian girls of the lower classes going off 
with soldiers to hotel rooms—of course it is true. It 
always happens in such a situation. A new company 
of illegitimate children is bound to come. 

We do not need to be told that a highly intelli- 
gent, resourceful people is trying to outwit and circum- 
vent the Germans and often succeeding, that they risk 
their lives to listen to British broadcasts, that some of 
them are British spies and that ninety percent of them 
are praying for British success. Nor do the Belgians 
doubt that liberation will come in the end. 

The author repeats guardedly something that we 
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cannot believe. He notes the absence of any muti- 
lated men in the great military hospitals of Antwerp. 
None was ever seen among the hundreds of conva- 
lescents. He was told that the German authorities 
order the doctors to see to it that no badly disfigured 
man, no hopeless cripple, gets well. There is the story, 
too, of a sensitive German surgeon who consulted his 
priest and was told that it was his duty to disobey 
such orders. Caught between respect for orders and 
respect for his ideals, the doctor shot himself. It 
could all be true, but we have heard too many such 
things that we know to be false to believe it. 

But there is little of the atrocity business in 
the book—except as the incontestible fact that the 
Germans bombed places like Rotterdam before the 
poor people knew that war was declared and killed 
unbelievable numbers, is the greatest atrocity of all. 

The book is well written, of thrilling interest, 
and is full of news that until now has been only 
guessed at. 

In his chapter “Life without Light,” the author 
discusses propaganda and freedom of the press. He 
is of the opinion that, to a very considerable extent, 
censorship is self-defeating, that news does get around, 
and that manufactured news is known to be that. 

Not the most important but one of the most 
readable chapters describes his coming home, and 
is called “Conducted Tour—Brussels-Lisbon.”’ 

Unforgettable pictures of Belgium, France, Spain, 
and Portugal flash before us. The author’s business 
in Antwerp had dealt with the chemistry involved in 
new processes of color photography. In writing his 
story he has brought from his laboratory both his 
respect for truth and his ability to color. 

Pierre van Paassen, in a recent issue of The Na- 
tion, assails Mr. Moen because of his scientific ob- 
jectivity. He would have him write furiously, or as 
Mr. van Paassen himself would have done. To us it 
seems as if we could do with a little coolness and truth- 
fulness in war books. Most war books are dead a 
few weeks after publication because of the public 
recognition of the fact that they are written furiously. 
When Mr. Moen spoke at the Church of the Divine 
Paternity, New York City, a few weeks ago he won 
everybody by his modesty and by his transparent 
desire to tell nothing but the truth. As Mr. van 
Paassen says, “‘A civilization is being torn asunder in 
Europe by Hitler’s hordes.” Both he and Mr. Moen 
are trying to make us realize it. In our judgment, 
Mr. Moen’s method is more convincing. 

* * * 


FOR ALMOST NOTHING, OR-AN INFANTILE 
COMPLEX 


ERNARD J. MULDER at the recent meeting of 
the Associated Church Press in Boston explained 
a mystery. 

Every editor has often wondered at the curious 
paradox which reveals church members willing to 
give hundreds to the cause as a whole and to “pinch 
pennies” over a subscription to the church paper. 
With the loyal, generous supporters which every paper 
has, editors and publishers have to reckon with a mass 
of people who seem to think that they ought to get 
their literature for nothing or at some kind of saving 
on the price. He asserted that -psychologists ex- 
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plained the phenomenon as dating from childhood, 
when children get Sunday school papers for nothing. 
He pointed out that a survey of a large number of 
Protestant papers revealed the fact that practically 
every subscriber is now getting his paper below the 
cost of publication and that the deficit on each sub- 
scription runs from 18 cents to $2.50 as reported by 
the various papers. 

We are not sure of the truth of the theory of “an 
infantile complex.’”” We are sure of the fact. But we 
are even more sure of the reality of a company of 
people who have no complexes and who see clearly the 
service that our papers are rendering. 

* * 


THE CHURCH, ONE AND CATHOLIC 


E have profound respect for the Roman Catholic 
Church. Among its laity we have many dear and 
valued friends. We have had happy and profit- 

able fellowship with many of its priests. In the ranks 
of these priests there stands out one man of God, now 
of blessed memory, whose life demonstrated the no- 
bility of a good minister of Christ. Even if we did 
not have such valued experience with Catholics and 
Catholicism we should not presume to say what the 
Catholic Church is or is not. We may therefore be 
pardoned for objecting to the strictures of Father 
Walter J. Furlong of St. John’s Ecclesiastical Semi- 
nary. 
Father Furlong is quoted in the press as saying of 
Protestants: “‘As a whole they have only one bond of 
unity—the negative bond of protest; they agree only 
on this: that they disagree with the Catholic Church.” 
Of such a statement it should be said at the outset 
that Protestants are, at the least, heartily agreed on 
the right of every man and every group of men to 
worship God according to the dictates of conscience, 
and it is partly because of this agreed principle that 
Roman Catholicism has prospered in this free land as 
it has nowhere else in the modern world. Protestants 
not only agree among themselves but are in agreement 
with Roman Catholics in reverence for God. Protes- 
tants agree with each other and with their Catholic 
brethren in devotion to the brotherly spirit and 
righteous teaching of Jesus Christ. Protestants are 
today joined not only with each other but wholeheart- 
edly in spirit with their Catholic brethren in opposing 
the godless and un-Christlike spirit rampant in the 
world. The lack of “any central authority, any uni- 
formity of teaching, or any agreed forms of worship,” 
for which Father Furlong indicts Protestantism, is de- 
cidedly secondary to these great areas of agreement. 
We are not among those who stand for an easy- 
going, slipshod tolerance. We are convinced that 
Christendom must stand now, as never before, for the 
great Christian truths of God’s fatherhood and man’s 
brotherhood, and for the great Christian moralities of 
honesty and good will. We agree with Father Fur- 
long that ‘fone and catholic was the church which 
Christ instituted; one and catholic is that church to- 
day.” We cannot admit, however, that that ‘‘one”’ 
is the Roman Catholic Church, but we are not minded 
to argue the point. We believe there are far more 
important things for all of us who take the name of 
Christ to be doing today. We want to work with 
our Catholic brethren here and now against the godless 
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forces that every moment threaten the destruction of 
the great religion that alone gives life sanity and mean- 
ing. We think it almost tragic that any Catholic 
spokesman should in these times cast all Protestantism 
into outer darkness. Unless we are badly misinformed 
this is not in accord with the best that we know in 
Roman Catholicism. 
LS sg 


* * 


RED-HOT LETTERS OF PROTEST 


HY must the red-hot letters be marked “‘per- 
sonal’? Has a faithful, toiling editor no 
rights in the premises? Especially when 

someone else is getting the belaboring and we might 
sit on the grandstand and enjoy ourselves—why de- 
prive us of the pleasure? 

This lot of protests is justified. We as a fellow- 
ship did not distinguish ourselves with our dumping 
the Loyalty Fellowship and the Forward Together 
appeal on to our men just as they were girding them- 
selves up for the “United Church Day” appeal. It 
was a mistake. Everybody sees it. We shall do 
better next time. A Washington layman put it this 
way: 

Take our Washington. church. Mr. Emmons 
came down and collected some money for the General 
Convention and took memberships for the Loyalty Fel- 
lowship. Within a few days letters went to large num- 
bers of the people asking support for the General Con- 
vention through the Forward Together Program. 
People responded well. The very next Sunday came 
United Church Day with appeals for the united work of 
the denomination. People thought that they had been 
giving to this cause when they sent their checks the 
week before to the General Convention, and the offering 
for United Church Day dropped sixty percent. The 
timing of some of these things was unfortunate. Let’s 
spend more time at our General Convention discussing 


business methods. 
* * 


INTENSE PARTY FEELING 


ROM the beginning of our history as a nation, 
the more intelligent have had friends among 
those of opposing political parties. 

In the “Letters of Brevoort to Irving” we find a 
letter under date of February 14, 1811, addressed to 
Washington Irving, then in Washington, in which is 
this passage: “I am delighted with your mode of living 
and applaud your plan of mingling freely with the 
good of all parties, for it is the most bigoted opinion 
that was ever begotten to maintain that the principles 
on which one side found their political creed are so 
immaculate and wise as to leave their opposers no 
other choice than the characters of fools and knaves. 
Yet we see daily men of the soundest sense of either 
party acting upon this barbarous and misbegotten 
opinion, willfully shutting out from their minds the 
light of conviction and then protesting that all beyond 
is darkness and danger.” 

The editor of the letters comments upon “the 
large fair-mindedness and all absence of intemperate 
party feeling that characterized both Irving and 
Brevoort.”’ 

By taste, temperament and heredity, Irving was 
a Federalist and Whig. In his first writings he 
laughed at Jefferson and his red velvet pantaloons. 
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Visiting Washington as a young man, he became @ 
warm friend of the brilliant Dolly Madison, then in 
the White House, and of her husband. Later we find 
him in most intimate association with Martin van 
Buren and liking ‘‘the old gamecock Jackson’’ far 
better than he thought that he would. 

It often happens that men associate easily and 
happily with people of all shades of opinion because 
they have no decided opinions of their own, but this 
is not always true. 

Men may have decided opinions and yet be in- 
telligent enough to see that no one set of people, no 
one political party, has a monopoly of truth and 
virtue. 

Throughout the political history, the fair-minded 
have been a counterbalance for those whose political 
actions are dictated by their hatreds. 

Strong convictions and unceasing labor for those 
convictions is the hope of mankind—the guarantee of 
progress. We do not amount to much if we do not 
stand strongly for what we hold true. But this need 
not make us enemies of all who disagree with us, or 
blind to the noble contributions that high-minded 
opponents may make, 

* * 


EXPLAINERS OR CRUSADERS??? 
HE father of Communism, Karl Marx, once said, 
4p “Philosophers have done nothing more than 
explain the world, it is our business now to 
change it.”’ Steadily and without any let up com- 
munists have been at the business of changing the 
world. Americans don’t like the way Communists 
have gone about the business of changing. And so it 
is up to us to find a better way. We know what that 
better way is. Our trouble is that we haven’t the 
courage to follow it. It is the way of respect for 
every human personality; it is the way of devotion to 
truth “known or to be known.” This is the Christian 
way and it involves sacrifice. It means giving up 
special privilege for the few for the welfare of the 
many. It is the particular job of Christian church- 
men. 
Hither we shall develop the courage and vision to 
change the world into a Christian world or the Com- 
munists and Nazis will change our world into a to- 
talitarian prison-house. 
Do we dare to be content to be merely philos- 
ophers explaining the world while the powers of evil 
continue to remold the world according to their dark 


desires? Are we just explainers or are we crusaders? 
Bou. 


IN A NUTSHELL 
Even if name and address are on the envelope 
carrying the manuscript, it should also be on the 
manuscript itself. Let not your brain children be- 
come orphans. 


Individuality in local churches and denomina- 
tions survives the almost continual dropping out and 
coming in of members. Whocan explain it? 


In the life of Mrs. J oseph K. Mason intelligence 
plus kindness created charm. 
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The Associated Church Press in Boston 


John van Schaick, Jr. 


OR the first time in its history, the Associated 
Church Press, a national organization of editors 
and publishers of church papers, held its annual 

meeting in Boston, March 10-18, 1941. 

The Associated Church Press co-operated with 
Boston University in observing Founders’ Day or 
Week, which was devoted exclusively to the great 
subject of the freedom of the press. Important also 
was the fact that the A. C. P. elected Dr. L. O. Hart- 
man, editor of Zions Herald, Boston, as president to 
succeed Dr. Guy Emery Shipler, editor of The Church- 
man, New York, Clifford P. Morehouse, editor of The 
Living Church, Milwaukee, as vice-president to succeed 
J. Edward Moseley, and Dr. Emerson Hugh Lalone of 
Boston as secretary-treasurer to succeed Dr. Richard 
L. Shipley of Baltimore. Dr. Paul S. Leinbach, editor 
of The Messenger, Philadelphia, the Rev. A. J. Wilson, 
editor of The United Church Observer, Toronto, Canada, 
and Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach of The Boston Tran- 
script served aS a nominating committee and their 
choices were ratified with enthusiasm. Dr. Hartman, 
who had no inkling of the proposed action, was called 
up for a speech and said that the A. C. P. could be 
well satisfied if he could in any way measure up to the 
record made by Wareing, Leinbach, Brummitt, Shipler 
and the other presidents of the past twenty years. 

The week opened Monday night with a dinner at 
the Wayside Inn, South Sudbury, given by the Church 
Press Club of Boston in honor of the A. C. P. Forty- 
one sat down to the tenderloin of beef and Indian 
pudding for which the Inn is famous. Going and 
coming the guests remarked upon the beauty of the 
snow-covered hills and fields in the light of the full 
moon. Referring to the fact that sessions for years 
have been held in Washington, D. C., in April, one of 
the delegates said, “It is not Washington in cherry 
blossom time, but it is something just as beautiful, 
and the Inn is worth traveling a long distance to 
see.” 

Dr. William E. Gilroy, editor of Advance, pre- 
sided at the dinner, and guests of honor, besides the 
editors, included President and Mrs. Daniel L. Marsh, 
Miss E. R. Mosely, head of the bureau of publicity 
of Boston University, Dr. M. R. Grossman, head of the 
department of journalism of Boston University, and 
Mrs. Grossman, and Dr. Alexander Brin, editor of 
The Jewish Advocate, Boston, and Mrs. Brin. 

The dinner was served in the old dining room as a 
special mark of honor for the editors, and the leaping 
flames on the hearth, the good food and the fellowship 
made a lasting impression. An hour was given to 
speeches after dinner and an hour to visiting the Inn 
and walking in the moonlight to the old Mary’s Lamb 
schoolhouse and the new Mary-Martha Chapel that 
Mr. Ford has just built. Dr. Gilroy was the witty 
toastmaster at the dinner, Dr. Hartman gave the plans 
for the week, and Dr. Marsh made a happy little 
speech of welcome. Dr. Shipler, president of the 
A. C. P., responding for the visitors, recalled his days 
as a reporter on The Boston Traveler and said that 
such fellowship as the Church Press Club revealed 
made him about ready to try for a job in Boston. 


Dr. W. M. Rochester of Toronto gave an interesting 
account of life across the border in a time of desperate 
struggle, and Dr. Leinbach thrilled the company 
with an impromptu tribute to the power of the 
printed word. He said that he had that day visited 
two Boston institutions, the Mother Church of Chris- 
tian Science and the Christian Science Publishing 
House. ‘‘As I looked,” he said, ‘‘at the enormous size 
of the publishing house and reflected upon the swift 
advance of Christian Science, I remembered that 
from the beginning, and never more than now, the 
Christian Science board has put in the forefront of its 
program support of its publishing house and its papers 
and insistence upon the duty and privilege of reading. 
Some of our own blind church boards had better take 
a leaf out of the Christian Science book.” 

Called up to tell the story of the Inn, Dr. van 
Schaick spoke briefly of the five Howes who ran the 
Inn from 1686 to 1861 and of the debt that everybody 
owes to Henry Ford for saving the property. 


The Convention of Editors 


In the Journalism Suite of the new Charles Hay- 
den Memorial Building on Commonwealth Avenue 
the A. C. P. held meetings at 10 a. m. and 8 p. m. 
Tuesday. Four most interesting and illuminating 
addresses were made, Dr. Shipler presiding. Clifford 
P. Morehouse, editor of The Living Church, Milwaukee, 
spoke on “Religious Journalism and the Layman.” 
Mr. Morehouse said that the chief task of the church 
papers was to pull church members out of their com- 
placency and turn them into active workers for God 
and man. The papers, when aware of their mission, 
fight anti-Catholicism, anti-Semitism and every other 
prejudice. The speaker distinguished between Chris- 
tianity and democracy—the first being the plane on 
which man meets his God and democracy being a 
method by which man lives with his fellows. The 
church paper, to fulfill its mission, must be an exponent 
of practical democracy which recognizes that every 
man is of infinite worth. The church paper in one 
thousand publications has thirteen million subscribers 
and should be more conscious of its power. It has 
reader loyalty to a degree never enjoyed by secular 
journals and a high degree of freedom. It is the last 
stronghold of that personal journalism that gave 
power to Dana, Greeley and Pulitzer, and beside which 
the chain power of the Hearsts and Gannetts is insig- 
nificant. He closed with the Church Editor’s Creed, 
which appears in another column of this issue. 

Dr. Bernard J. Mulder, who followed, is the 
editor of the official journal of the Reformed Church in 
North America, The Intelligencer—Leader, of Grand 
Rapids, Michigan. He stirred the men with a forth- 
right discussion of the question whether a man called 
to religious journalism ‘‘is supposed to be an editor or 
a make-up man.” He said that it was ‘easy to be an 
editor if a man is not an editor’’—that is, just a channel 
through which church officials send their pronounce- 
ments and propaganda. 

Striking sentences in his address were: 

“The peril that we face is crowd-mindedness. 
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Men who do not read, do not think, and men who do 
not think become small-minded.” 

“Some of our finest preachers are our poorest 
writers.”’ 

“Long articles by distinguished retired ministers 
are a problem.” 

“People who are generous in support of every 
other activity of the church try to save a few pennies 
on their subscription.” 

“No problem is as baffling as the problem of the 
mental complexes of our readers.”’ 

Referring to the multitude of people who object 
to this or that in which they are not interested, he 
quoted the late Dan B. Brummitt, who said, “If any 
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The last speaker was the talented daughter of 
Bishop McConnell, Miss Dorothy McConnell, the 
editor of World Outlook, a Methodist monthly, with 
ninety thousand subscribers, published in New York. 
Those who thought that she might turn out to be ‘just 
her father’s daughter” speedily discovered that she was 
her own “‘live-wire” self. She told the men that many a 
long article that might miss the mark won a verdict 
when broken up and condensed and illustrated with 
the right kind of cuts. 

Again the discussion was both frank and help- 
ful, Dr. Nall and Miss McConnell answering many 
questions. 

Interested laymen charged with responsibility 


The Panel on Freedom and the Religious Press 


Left to right: Dr. Guy Emery Shipler, editor of The Churchman, New York; Alexander Brin, 
editor of The Jewish Advocate, Boston; Dr. Lewis O. Hartman, chairman, editor of Zions 
Herald, Boston; Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach, editor of Religion, Boston Evening Transcript. 


reader receives benefit from any two pages of any 
issue, he is getting his money’s worth for that particu- 
lar day.” 

A live discussion followed in which it came out 
that a poll is being made in the Episcopal Church, like 
a Gallup poll, seeking answers to the questions, 
“What is the matter with the church paper?” and 
“What kind of a paper would you like?”’ 

The biggest splash in religious journalism was 
made January 1, 1941, when the new Christian Advocate 
was launched in Chicago with Roy L. Smith as editor, 
a staff of fantastic size and reputation, and over two 
hundred thousand subscribers which at the last print- 
ing called for an edition of three hundred and ten 
thousand copies. 

The editors had a good time Tuesday night listen- 
ing to T. Otto Nall, managing editor, describe his ex- 
periences in getting the paper going. He read nu- 
merous ‘‘comebacks” severely scoring the methods 
used, although he said that the favorable letters which 
he did not read were ten times as numerous. He said 
that if they could have controlled the advance ‘‘build- 
up,” which roused expectations which nobody could 
have met, they would have been better off. His 
modesty, honesty, and frankness captivated his hearers, 
with whom he always was popular. 


for the publishing interests of the denominations sat 
through one or the other of the sessions. One of 
them, Stanley O. MacMullen, of Boston, is a member 
of the Wesleyan Association which owns Zions Herald 
and also a member of the publication committee of 
the Methodist denomination which has just put out 
the new Christian Advocate. Called upon to speak, he 
testified warmly to the enlightenment and help that a 
man in his position could get from the gathering. 


In the Home of the President 


The president of Boston University, Daniel L. 
Marsh, and Mrs. Marsh received the church press 
delegates Tuesday afternoon for tea at the modern 
Tudor castle on the Charles, which a generous friend 
presented to the University two years ago as a home 
for the president. The house is one of the show places 
of Boston from the standpoint of art and architecture, 
and the beautiful large rooms are adapted admirably 
for social functions of a university larger now than 
Harvard and Yale combined. In the drawing rooms 
and library, at the windows with their magnificent 
view of sky and historic river, and in the den at the 
top of the house there was interesting talk and friendly 
intercourse which bridged the gap between funda- 
mentalist and Unitarian. 
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Panels Religious and Otherwise 

Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach testified in an em- 
phatic way that the differences between journalism 
called religious and that called secular had been dis- 
appearing in his mind and in his work since he became 
editor for religion of The Boston Transcript. 

Both kinds of journalism were represented in the 
panel discussions of Wednesday and the ideals and 
problems were seen to be closely related. 

Wednesday morning the topic was “The Law and 
the Press.”’ 

Two famous Harvard professors, Zéchariah Cha- 
fee, Jr., and Roscoe Pound, Bailey Aldrich, a Boston 
lawyer, and Gaspar Bacon, professor of government 
in Boston University, discussed libel, criticism of the 
government, censorship and recent developments in 
freedom of the press in a most illuminating and sig- 
nificant way. There was no question where the men 
stood. Let there be full censorship on military in- 
telligence, but let there be none on criticism of govern- 
ment officials. The addresses are likely to appear in 
book form. 

That libel suits are highly unpopular with news- 
papers came out not only in this session but in prac- 
tically every other session of the week. Newspapers, 
religious and otherwise, will stand almost any amount 
of abuse rather than sue. 

Dr. Lewis O. Hartman presided at the panel of 
the afternoon on ‘‘Freedom and the Religious Press.”’ 
The delegates to the Church Press convention made up 
the greater part of the audience. - Press releases had 
allowed the news to leak out that Dr. Hartman was to 
receive the degree of doctor of humanities (L. H. D.) 
at the convocation on the morrow, and the men of the 
A. C. P. were delighted over the honor to their new 
president. 

Dr. Hartman was in fine form. Quoting Lord 
Morley he said, “Journalism may kill a man but 
it quickens his life while it lasts.”” He added that 
though there is drudgery, excitement, strain, in the 
profession, there are great opportunities for service 
and, denounce the job as they may, in fact those in 
it love it. 

“Two groups in religious work,” said Dr. Hart- 
man, “realize the meaning of religious unity more 
than all others—missionaries in the field and editors 
of religious papers. In China today all bars are down 
and Catholics and Protestants are standing shoulder 
to shoulder in works of relief and rehabilitation. In 
our own group there are wide diversities of theological 
opinion, and there are conservatives and liberals in 
applying the gospel to social problems, but because 
we have sense enough to see that in fact the job is one 
job, we have achieved a unity seldom found else- 
where.” 

Introducing Dr. Shipler, retiring president of the 
A. C. P., Dr. Hartman said, ‘Always he has fought 
valiantly in The Churchman for righteousness.” 

Dr. Shipler spoke simply and easily. He said, “I 
used to think that the real adventure of life lay in 
secular journalism. Now, after work in both fields, 
I realize that religious journalism is more exciting 
than secular.’”’ Dr. Shipler described the career of 
Elijah Parish Lovejoy, editor of The Observer, killed 
in 1837 for courage in fighting slavery. ‘“The religious 
press,” he said, “‘values freedom and, with a few heart- 
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breaking exceptions, stands for it. Shifts in business 
have deprived it of most of its advertising. It 
is to the everlasting credit of church papers that they 
steadily have refused to be financed by groups which 
seek to control the press for their own ends. Like 
hospitals and universities, they must depend on so- 
cially-minded people for support.” 

“By his work in fighting filth in moving pictures 
and protecting our homes and children,” said Dr. 
Hartman, ‘and by his untiring efforts to abolish block 
booking, through which indecent films are forced on 
decent theaters, Dr. Shipler stands in the succession 
of Lovejoy.” 

Turning then to Dr. Dieffenbach, Dr. Hartman 
said, “The Boston Transcript is conspicuous for its re- 
ligious news and Dr. Dieffenbach is the man respon- 
sible.”’ 

Dr. Dieffenbach paid a high tribute to the daily 
papers as “‘intensely interested not in part of the 
truth but in all truth.” ‘Newspapers have a code,” 
he declared, “less in evidence because newspapermen 
do not play up their jobs. They abhor sectarianism. 
The daily papers up and down the land, tainted though 
they may be at times, do more for religious unity than 
all the religious journals put together.’’ He praised 
The London Times for its attitude toward the Malvern 
Conference and for daring to say of England, ‘‘Our 
exclusive political democracy is done for and we must 
have democracy in social and economic fields.”’ “In 
what are the daily papers most interested?” he asked 
the city editor of The Transcript as he started for the 
meeting. ‘‘In basic things like the weather, food and 
religion,’ was the reply. 

Dr. Hartman thanked Dr. Dieffenbach for a mas- 
terly address and said, “‘He has testified repeatedly 
that not one line of his copy has been censored since 
he went to The Transcript. That is freedom.” 

He then introduced Dr. Alexander Brin, editor of 
The Jewish Advocate, as ‘“‘a man identified for years with 
important social and charitable movements of the 
commonwealth.” Dr. Brin made everybody laugh by 
his description of early association with Dr. Shipler 
on the old Boston Traveler. ‘I was the office boy,” 
said Dr. Brin. “He was a star reporter. Little did I 
ever think that office boy and star reporter would be 
brought together twenty-five years later on an im- 
portant panel of an editors’ convention.” 

Dr. Brin spoke on “‘Promoting Tolerance through 
the Religious Press.’’ His notable address will appear 
later. He declared that the first religious publication 
in history was the Old Testament and that there is 
“no better guide today than the Bible.” He described 
the vicious assault today upon all our ideals of human 
dignity and paid a noble tribute to the Christian forces 
in totalitarian lands which have dared face the dic- 
tator and resist his demands. ‘‘Religion, and religion 
alone,” he said, ‘“‘has dared to take a stand and thereby 
it has proved that it has a capacity for martyrdom, a 
psychic stamina and an intestinal fortitude that are 
permanent, decisive and irresistible. In this crisis 
the religious press has been in the forefront. If the 
rulers of the world had understood and appraised 
Nazism as my old comrade of The Traveler, the editor 
of The Churchman, did, in the day that Hitler came 
to power, what might not the world have been spared?”’ 
An interesting question period followed. 
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Fetch Me a Quill 


Back two hundred and fifty years a great audience 
was taken on Wednesday night at the presentation of 
a one-act play by Evelyn Grant Hornsey, put on by 
students and faculty members of Boston University. 
It showed graphically the sensation created in Boston 
by the appearance of ‘Publick Occurrences” Thursday, 
September 25, 1690, the first newspaper of the colonies, 
the indignation of the colonial government, the quick 
suppression of the paper and the intrepid resistance of 
Benjamin Harris, editor, to all efforts to bribe or 
frighten him. 

Songs by a Boston University double quartet, 
greetings by representatives of secular and religious 
journals, a reception by Dr. and Mrs. Marsh, Dr. 
Hartman, Dr. Shipler and representatives of secular 
and religious papers, as well as refreshments and a 
delightful social hour, made it a notable event in a 
week of notable events. 


In Phillips Brooks’ Church 


For dignity, impressiveness and significance the 
meetings reached their climax in the beautiful Found- 
ers’ Day service of Boston University held in Trinity 
Church, Thursday morning. Again the question of 
the hour was ‘‘Freedom of the Press.” 

Dr. Marsh delivered a notable address upon 
“Freedom of Discussion Indispensable to Democ- 
racy.” 

There was a chancel full of students, members of 
the University chorus, in their robes, there was an im- 
posing academic procession in which the delegates to 
the A. C. P. participated, and there were most inter- 
esting citations for honorary degrees in which the 
editors heard their new president referred to as follows: 

“Lewis Oliver Hartman (editor and manager of 
Zions Herald) writer and redactor of a current scrip- 
ture that “is profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for 
correction, for instruction in righteousness: that the 
man of God may be perfect, thoroughly furnished 
’ unto all good works’’—doctor of humanities (L. H. D.). 

Joy Elmer Morgan, editor of The Journal of 
Education, Washington, Henry R. Luce, editor and 
publisher of Time, Life and Fortune magazines, Arthur 
T. Robb, editor of Editor and Publisher, Herbert S. 
Agar, editor of The Louisville Courier Journal, and John 
Cowles, president of The Minneapolis Star-Journal, 
were the other editors honored. Frank L. Mott, di- 
rector of the school of journalism of Iowa State Uni- 
versity, and Prof. Zechariah Chafee, Jr., of Harvard, 
also received honorary doctors’ degrees, in science, 
letters, laws, humanities or civil law. 

We shall publish the address of the president of 
the University later. He closed with this eloquent 
utterance: 

“History has shown that freedom of assemblage, 
freedom of the press, freedom of the school and freedom 
of the pulpit stand together or fall together. Guard 
these fundamental freedoms as the ever-watchful 
dragon of mythology guarded the garden of the Hes- 
perides. Guard the freedom of all the means of com- 
municating truth, and ‘the truth shall make you free.’ 
And then be true to truth along the way, recognizing 
ever the responsibilities of freedom, ‘not using your 
liberty for a cloke of maliciousness, but as the servants 
of God.’ ”’ 
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Some Stars of Journalism 


The final panel discussion, Thursday afternoon, 
on “The Press Today” brought together around one 
table Frank L. Mott, director of the school of jour- 
nalism, University of Iowa, Herbert S. Agar, editor 
of The Lowsville Courrer-Journal, Arthur T. Robb, 
New York, editor of Editor and Publisher, Erwin D. 
Canham, managing editor of The Christian Science 
Monitor, Frank §. Hoy, business manager of The 
Lewiston Sun-Journal, and Edmund F. Jewell, pub- 
lisher of The Manchester Union-Leader, the first four 
speakers, and Hoy and Jewell assigned to the role 
of gadflies to puncture the arguments and to question 
the statements of the others. Dean Lord again 
presided. 

Here at the end of the celebration and at the end 
of our story we find a mass of scintillating material 
worth publishing by itself. Leaders in journalism 
looked at journalism, coolly stated its mistakes, and 
said in twenty different ways that its future rested 
squarely on public confidence, and that anything in 
business office or editorial sanctum that weakened 
confidence weakened papers. 

Mott, a Pulitzer prize winner, showed how es- 
sential the newspapers are to democracy. Furnishing 
the facts is the primary job. He answered the people 
who declare that the last Presidential campaign showed 
clearly that people had lost faith in the papers. 
Though Mr. Roosevelt had over 55 percent of the 
popular vote and only 25 percent of the newspapers 
supporting him, he had the help of many of the 75 
percent of the papers against him, for they published 
fairly the speeches on the Democratic side. He also 
asserted that freedom of thepress is a right of the people 
more than a right of a publisher, and that confusion 
arises from not distinguishing between freedom from 
government control and freedom from some form of 
internal control. 

Agar, another Pulitzer prize winner, and a most 
brilliant editor, pointed out that personal journalism 
of the type represented by William Allen White in a 
small town is impossible where publishers might have 
to spend fifty or a hundred thousand dollars to put in 
“some new gadget.’”’ Financial bigness ended the old 
type of journal. The columnist is a revival of personal 
journalism that fits the modern scheme. 

Mr. Agar said that criticism of the news was the 
important job—putting before people what is going 
on and then giving equal effort to making clear what 
ought to be going on. ‘Facts are not explosive. They 
become explosive only when related to what we ought 
to be doing.” 

Illustrating, he said: ‘Our world has retreated 
and retreated from our ideals ever since I got out of 
the navy in 1919. In the fight on the Lease-Lend bill, 
if those favoring the bill had shown the frankness and 
courage of those opposed to the bill, it would have 
passed two weeks earlier. They should have said 
boldly, “This is not a bill to keep America out of war. 
It is a bill to beat Hitler.’ ”’ 

Mr. Robb discussed the ancient rivalry between 
the men who write and the men who sell, and said that 
resistance on the editorial side to control by a business 
office was both right and sound from a business stand- 
point, for the big factor in support of a paper is public 
confidence. He expressed sympathy with the ideals 
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of the Wage-Hour Act, but it was so framed that it 
was calculated to put small papers out of business. 

Mr. Canham dealt mainly with distortion of facts 
in headlines and in playing up the news, and with the 
failure at times to tell the whole story. He was one 
of the strongest in his emphasis upon the necessity 
of the papers securing and retaining public confi- 
dence. 

Mr. Hoy at the end pointed out the significance 
of publishers and editors sitting there in public and 
frankly pointing out their weaknesses and mistakes. 
Said he: “Can you conceive of any other business group 
doing a thing of this kind?” 

The audience manifested deep interest in the 
session. It was regarded as one of the most “brilliant” 
of the week. 


The Final Act 


The Hotel Copley Plaza presented a brilliant sight 
that Thursday night. Between 500 and 600 people 
came together for dinner and to hear John Cowles, 
president and editor of The Minneapolis Star-Journal, 
tell about his trip to Europe with Wendell Willkie. 
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Former Governor Allen presided. The Mayor of 
Boston, the Chief Justice of the Massachusetts Su- 
perior Court, the president of Boston University and 
the editor of Time all spoke briefly. Mr. Luce, the edi- 
tor of Time, represented the honorary degree men of 
the Founders’ Day ceremonies, and said that journal- 
ism was incompatible with ignorance and with poverty, 
and was ‘“‘the implacable enemy of tyranny.’”’ He 
added, ‘‘Between journalism and tyranny there can 
be no appeasement.” 

There was a letter from the President of the 
United States which was warmly cheered, the intro- 
duction of the oldest editor and of the youngest editor 
of New England, and the circulation of copies of The 
New Hampshire Gazette dated October 7, 1756, and the 
presentation of the editor. The paper has had a con- 
tinuous history of 185 years, and is the oldest in the 
country. There were songs by the diners and songs 
by the B. U. double quartet. Then Mr. Cowles told 
why Britain would win, and everybody cheered. A 
more sobering thought was the duty upon the United 
States of America to help organize peace and defend 
it when the great war ends. 


Growing Up in Ireland —II 


Clarence R. Skinner and Alfred S. Cole 


F considerable importance to John’s development 

was the fact that the family of Mr. and Mrs. 

Little moved into the neighborhood. Both par- 

ents of the Murray family became very close friends 

with them, and John struck up an intimate friendship 

with the youngest son. They became inseparable, 

sharing all their secrets, and both enjoying the same 
religious views. 

In the Little home Murray first had access to a 
wide field of reading. Here he discovered Shake- 
speare, Addison and other writers who opened up a new 
world for him. Mr. Murray, Senior, had good taste in 
reading and even allowed himself the sinful pleasure of 
reading ““Tom Jones,” but all that John was allowed 
to read at home was the Bible, Fox’s Book of Mar- 
tyrs, and Saints’ Everlasting Rest. 

Another experience which shook the young man 
and which had a good deal to do with his development 
occurred in the home of the Littles. 

John was not immune to the charm of the young 
women of his acquaintance—a weakness which he 
must have accounted as sinful in extremis. We quote 
at some length a passage from his autobiography, 
partly because it is an excellent example of the flowery 
and sentimental language in which he wrote: 

“A young lady, a distant relation of Mrs. Little, 
was introduced as a visitor; she also was a Methodist, 
and of great piety. My young friend and myself 
were in the parlor when she entered, but soon with- 
drew, when we both agreed she was the most ordinary 
young woman we had ever beheld... . Yet this 
same young lady had not been more than three weeks 
under the same roof with us, before we both became 
violently in love with her. Many days however 
elapsed, before either became acquainted with the 
passion of the other; but I could never conceal any- 
thing long, especially from this my second self; and 


on a summer evening my friend mournfully inquired: 
“What, my dear Murray, afflicts you? Why are you 
so sad?’ ‘I am ashamed of myself, I cannot tell you 
the cause of my distress.’ ‘Not tell me! Would you, 
can you, conceal anything from me?’ ‘No, my friend, 
you shall be made acquainted with my whole heart; I 
will have no reserves to you; but you, you also are un- 
happy, and I am ignorant of the cause!’ ‘Depend on 
it, I shall not hesitate to give you every mark of con- 
fidence, when you shall set the example!’ ‘Well, 
then, my brother, my friend, will you not wonder 
(and indeed I am myself astonished), when I assure 
you, that I have conceived for Miss Dupee the strong- 
est and most tender passion!’ He started, appeared 
confused, and for some moments we both continued 
silent. At length, taking my hand, he said: ‘I pity you 
from my soul, nor do I blame your attachment; for, 
however unattractive in person, who that hears Miss 
Dupee converse, who that has any knowledge of her 
mind, can avoid loving her, even as you love her; and 
to prove to you, how fully I am qualified to sympa- 
thize with you, let me frankly own, that I also love 
this charming woman!’’* 

John was deeply distressed by this situation, fear- 
ing that it would completely disrupt their friendship, 
but the young man immediately put his fears to rest. 
By first making known his love, John had established 
priority rights, which his friend would eternally re- 
spect. This generosity deeply affected them both. 
John says: “I caught him to my bosom; I wept, I even 
sobbed as I held him to my heart.’”? So Murray pro- 
ceeded with his love affair. A Calvinist in love is an 
object of curiosity if not of pity. He could neither 
rest nor eat. “For the first time, I began to tag 
rhymes: I have sat by the hour together upon an emi- 


*Life, page 30. 
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nence, whence I could behold her habitation, poetizing, 
and sighing as if my heart would break.” He finally 
made a desperate move, costing him much agony. 
He actually wrote the enchanting damsel a letter 
which he was bold enough to put into her own hand one 
evening as they were returning from church, beseech- 
ing her to read secretly this daring missive. ‘“‘She took 
it, and, gypsy as she was, absolutely pressed my hand, 
which pressure almost suffocated me with transport.” 
It must be remembered that she was a Methodist, 
which explains her shocking freedom. 

The course of true love, however, was to be twisted 
and distorted by that nemesis of John’s life—his father. 
The young woman immediately sent the letter to that 
august gentleman. A few evenings later, weary from 
want of sleep, trembling with fear, John was summoned 
into the paternal presence. The father was too ill to 
use physical instruments of punishment ‘“‘but, like the 
Prince of Denmark, he could speak them—he could 
look them. Mr. Murray fumbled in his pockets, drew 
forth the letter, at which John nearly fell to the floor.”’ 
Apparently the father was a master of the art of scorn, 
for “curling his nose, as if his olfactory nerve had been 
annoyed by something extremely offensive, he said: 
‘so, you poor, foolish child, you write love-letters, do 
you? You want a wife, do you? ... Take it (the 
letter), thou love-sick swain, and let us hear how thou 
addressest thy Dulcinea.’ ‘Go, thou idle boy, depart 
instantly out of my sight.’’’ This betrayal of his first 
love cured John of any further immediate attempts in 
this direction. 

Following this episode, the two young men turned 
for compensation to a gay social life, spending consid- 
erable money and occasionally straying from the 
straight and narrow path. Their pleasures were not 
at all vicious, in fact most people would call them 
remarkably innocent for young people who had just 
passed through such a disillusioning experience. 
Nevertheless, John felt many twinges of conscience 
because of these excursions into the world outside the 
somber walls of the church. 

This gaiety, however, was of short duration, for 
the young son of the Little family was soon seized with 
a virulent fever, accompanied by delirium. In a few 
days he was dead. The experience prostrated John 
and he was thrown into one of those periods of de- 
pression which occasionally visited him. There was an 
epidemic of disease in the community. The death of 
the other son of the Littles followed, and then John 
fell victim to its ravages. He was so delirious that he 
did not recognize his mother. His illness must have 
been extreme, for he said that, although he recognized 
his father, he was not afraid of him! A psychoanalyst 
might say that in this non-rational mood John was 
giving vent to a suppressed wish to meet the august 
parent on equal terms and to prove that he suffered 
from no sense of inferiority. Job’s comforters gathered 
round his bedside and expressed their sympathies to 
the parents, uttering the most doleful fears, but he 
finally recovered perfect health. 

Sorrow and suffering had by no means finished 
with the Murray family. Death pursued them. The 
father had contracted a pulmonary disease which had 
made him an invalid for nineteen years. He was now 
rapidly declining in health. As so often happens, 
illness softens bitterness and misunderstanding and 
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draws members of a family together. John devoted 
himself to his father, still holding him in awe but com- 
ing much closer to him. Mr. Murray began to take 
much joy in John’s religious activities in the com- 
munity. Callers comforted Mr. Murray by telling 
him that he should consider himself unusually blessed 
with such a son, so devoted to carrying on the high 
ideals of the Christian life and so amply able to take 
his place in the family circle. The heart of the Calvin- 
ist began to grow tender as the end grew near. Every 
night there were touching scenes when all the members 
of the family were gathered for evening prayers. Mr. 
Murray had to be lifted from his bed, and he spoke 
with such a weak voice that he could hardly be heard. 
He was terribly emaciated, some bones actually pro- 
truding through the skin. These last days must have 
produced in the mother and children a great emotional 
strain. The man was hardly beyond middle age; 
he had a large family, and his going would leave them 
bereft. 

Finally, turning to John, the father said: “My 
son, the object of my soul’s affection, let me, my dear, 
before I leave you, have the felicity of seeing and hear- 
ing you take upon you the character you will very 
speedily be called upon to sustain; let me hear you 
pray in the family before I depart.”* John was at 
first overwhelmed. Gradually, however, he was able 
to voice his deepest emotions with an eloquence which 
deeply touched all. The father hugged him, blessed 
him, dismissed the children, and quietly passed away, 
on the night of Good Friday. With his last breath he 
whispered, “Blessed, perfectly bless—’’ 

John’s conscience was deeply stirred, he accused 
himself of ingratitude, sin and unfilial feelings. Again 
he was cast down into extreme depression. 

These encounters with sickness and death gave an 
added gravity to John’s character. He himself had 
come close to the valley of shadows; his best friend 
had suddenly passed away; and his father, after years 
of suffering, met a death which was hard to understand 
for so godly a man. John was now thrust into the 
position of the oldest male in the home. There de- 
volved upon him the duty of bringing up the children, 
yet he himself was not twenty years old. : 

Among the problems which very soon rose to per- 
plex the Murrays was the difficult one of finance. It 
seems that the second husband of his maternal grand- 
mother had misappropriated much of his wife’s for- 
tune, and had sold a considerable amount of real estate 
without legal right. John discovered this fact and 
went to certain parties, who took the matter before 
the courts. Murray was brought in as witness and 
finally begged the right to plead his own case, without 
benefit of counsel and without knowledge of law. He 
addressed the court for an hour and a half (no mean 
feat for a young man) and was completely victorious. 
He won back all the property for his family. They 
soon moved into their new home, which was all he 
could wish for. It was surrounded by an ample and 
beautiful garden, where he was able to indulge his 
love of flowers. He also secured other houses, and the 
rentals added much needed income for the family. 
Again it may be asked whether the rank and file of the 
Irish people were hospitable toward these foreign 
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renters. If they were, it was a triumph of the personal 
quality of the family. 

As soon as they were all comfortably secure in the 
new location, Mr. Little begged young Murray to 
come to his home and take the place of the sons who 
had died in the epidemic. Mr. Little looked upon the 
dearest friend of his son as one who might become his 
legitimate heir, and Mrs. Little concurred. These 
good people were growing old and they both craved 
and needed a young man in their family. It is also 
possible that they had in mind a husband for one of 
their two very attractive daughters, a possibility 
which did not escape John’s mind. 

The Littles had amassed a large fortune and were 
generous with it. They were willing, and indeed 
anxious, to give John a goodly share of it. Those who 
seek economic determinism in all major actions might 
well say that Murray left his own family because of 
financial gain. The indictment is probably true. 
Undoubtedly he was influenced by prospects for large 
means and the power that it would bring. So, after 
much tear-shedding and praying on Mrs. Murray’s 
part, John took up his abode with the Little family, 
occupying the room of his old friend. 

This is the second time that John Murray was 
extended an invitation to become practically an adopted 
son of friends. It would certainly indicate an un- 
usually attractive personality and social disposition 
on the part of the young man. (Apparently he dis- 
covered, long before Dale Carnegie, the art of winning 
friends and influencing people. ) 

While there were many delightful aspects to life 
in the Little home, all did not go well in the new rela- 
tionship. Relatives were naturally jealous of the place 
this new “usurper’’ began to hold in the affection of 
the Littles. Heir presumptives were suspicious of 
John and were active in scheming his downfall. They 
tried to malign his motives and to misrepresent his 
actions. This enmity, however, did not result in turn- 
ing the household against John, but it did create some- 
thing of a conflict in his mind. He became unhappy 
over the fact that he was disliked, and so began to go 
outside increasingly, especially following the Metho- 
dists in their journeys. 

One day, perhaps a day that was to be important 
for Murray’s future, an itinerant preacher thrust the 
young man into the pulpit and told him to preach. 
Without warning and with absolutely no preparation, 
he began to address the people and was soon warmed 
up to the task. The feeling of successfully orating 
before an audience gives a sense of power and achieve- 
ment. Latent capacities unfold, and a glow of satis- 
faction spreads over an individual: Murray must 
have felt this, and perhaps at that moment he was 
moved toward the career that later led him to the 
ministry. 

Religious activities had the full approbation of 
Mr. Little, but he began to feel that John was away 
from the home too much. Like many fathers, he had 
a strong possessive sense and did not generously share 
his new-found son with the world. Quarrels fre- 
quently arose. Mr. Little would quite literally pour 
money into John’s hands, and the young man would 
promise to be home more often; but when he was con- 
fined he was irked and unhappy. The rifts began to 
widen. Murray wanted independence. He began to 
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think of wider horizons. Memories of England began 
to grow in his dreams. 

One night he came home late to find only one of 
the daughters sitting up. In a moment of confidence 
he kissed the girl’s hand; but at the same moment 
Mr. Little appeared, and with heated anger snatched 
his child away from such a bold and forward person. 
This was too much for John, so he finally made the 
dreaded decision: he would leave these scenes of young 
manhood, family and friends, and launch upon high 
adventure. : 

Mr. Little stormed and blustered, but filled John’s 
hat to overflowing with gold, so much, indeed, that 
John says: “As I then believed, as much as would 
support me if I should reach the extreme age allotted 
to man.’ Inner conflict and doubt tore the young 
man’s heart. He stumbled down the street and 
finally fainted on a neighbor’s doorstep (not, however, 
until he had securely tied up the gold). Recovering, 
he went on to his mother’s home and there revealed 
the plan. 

Agonies and entreaties followed. Tremendous 
pressure was put upon him to give up these wild 
dreams, but the young man persisted. Something kept 
urging himon. Despite conscience pulling him toward 
the support of his mother, determination did not 
weaken. He says: ‘The way of a man is not in him- 
self. I, at least, have experienced the truth of this 
sacred testimony.” Here, again, Murray has a sense 
of being in God’s hand and of being used for some 
high purpose. 

After a farewell which nearly prostrated everyone 
in the house, he went down the road to Cork. Here he 
went to the “‘mansion”’ of his paternal grandmother, 
who again rebuked him for his foolhardy adventure. 
He left in anger, and associated with the Methodists, 
doing some preaching and exhorting. On one of these 
occasions the grandmother heard him, became recon- 
ciled to him again, and opened her house to him. A 
brief period of comparative peace followed. His 
grandmother gave him of her generous hospital- 
ity. 

The Methodists urged him to settle in Limerick, 
where they very much wanted him to take over one of 
their movements. 

Here John Murray became personally acquainted - 
with Whitefield, the powerful evangelist who was a 
Methodist yet held Calvinist views. This combina- 
tion of beliefs was a delight to John, for, as he says, 
“election and perseverance were received by me as 
the doctrines of God.’”’ He followed Whitefield in his 
itinerant preaching, and often filled the same pulpit 
when the great revivalist was called away. This was 
certainly no small distinction for so young and un- 
disciplined a preacher. 

John Murray seemed destined for storm rather 
than peace. His Calvinism aroused opposition and 
odium theologicum was heaped upon him. Creeds 
mattered tremendously in those days, wherever re- 
ligion was taken seriously. He knew that if he re- 
mained to take up a preacher’s station he would be 
followed, spied upon, and made to suffer for his un- 
popular interpretation. So, waving adieu to the har- 
bor of Cork, and to the green shores of Ireland, he set 
sail for England. He never again saw the Emerald 
Isle. 
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Vermont Sesquicentennial Recalls Universalist Minister 


Thomas W. Silloway Designed Over Four Hundred New England Churches 
Robert F. Needham 


VERMONT 


| _ ae NT ee ete r | 
a ISOTH ANNIVERSARY OF STATEHOOD © | 


NIVERSALISTS have a special interest in the 
three-cent postage stamp issued March 4 in 
commemoration of the 150th anniversary of 


Vermont becoming a state. The State Capitol illus- 
trated on the stamp was designed by a Universalist 
minister, the Rev. Thomas W. Silloway (1828-1910), 
architect of some 450 churches. 

When Vermont’s second State Capitol at Mont- 
pelier burned January 6, 1857, Mr. Silloway was 
commissioned by the state to design and erect a new 
one. Construction went on during the years 1859-61. 
Examination of the stamp picture shows that the cen- 
tral building, flanked by wings, has a Doric portico 
surmounted by a cupola and dome. The crowning 
feature of the dome is a statue, symbolizing Agricul- 
ture, by Larkin G. Mead, a Vermont sculptor, which 
was unveiled in 1861. 

This contract was a tribute to the genius and 
versatility of a comparatively young architect. The 
University of Vermont honored Silloway with an 
M. A. degree in 1862. Born at Newburyport, Mass., 
August 7, 1828, the son of Thomas and Susan (Stone) 
Silloway, his first business experience was that of clerk 
in a dry-goods store. In 1845 he was apprenticed to a 
house carpenter, two years later going to Boston to 
study architecture in the office of Ammi B. Young, a 
nationally-known architect. 

Starting in business for himself in 1851 at Boston, 
he was widely employed on many different types of 
structures. He designed the courthouse at Wood- 
stock, Vt., in 1854, and the contacts made in this job 
probably accounted for his selection as the Capitol 
architect several years later. 

While supervising the Montpelier project Sillo- 
way reconstructed the twenty-year-old First Uni- 
versalist Church of Arlington, Mass. In 1863 he re- 
modeled the Charlestown Universalist church. The 
Rev. Thomas Whittemore, president of the Vermont 
and Massachusetts railroad, and the Rev. James M. 
Usher, Boston book publisher, employed him. Other 
jobs for Universalist interests included Dean Academy, 
Buchtel College (burned 1896) and West Hall at Tufts 
College. The Somerville, Mass., Universalist church, 
dedicated in 1869, was designed by Silloway. Possibly 
he was the architect of the Cambridge (First) church. 
At any rate when the edifice had to be removed to its 
present site on Inman Street in 1888 Dr. Flint Bissell 


recalls Mr. Silloway’s successful plea before the parish 
that the spire remain intact and the structure be cut 
into two parts for the moving. 

Following the earthquake at Charleston, S. C., 
in 1886 Silloway was employed to restore six churches, 
which showed his national reputation as a church 
architect. A complete list of his professional jobs is 
unavailable. Other work aside from churches in- 
cludes the library at Conway, N. H., the town hall, a 
bank and a shoe factory at Milford, Mass., the sol- 
diers’ monument on Cambridge Common near Har- 
vard College, buildings at Oberlin College, and the 
home of Dr. Lee 8. McCollester at Marlboro, N. H. 

Thomas Silloway was a deeply religious man. 
Brought up as a Methodist, he embraced the Univer- 
salist faith in 1844. He began to preach at Atkinson, 
N. H., in 1858 and was ordained there in 1862. There- 
after he became the associate of the Rev. Sebastian 
Streeter at the First Universalist Church in Boston. 
This society dissolved in 1864. Mr. Silloway’s his- 
torical discourse delivered May 29 as a finale to the 
church established by John Murray exists in pamphlet 
form. After three years as pastor of the Brighton 
Universalist church Silloway devoted all his time to 
his architectural profession. 

He was the author of such widely ranging sub- 
jects as theology, a hymn book, a manual of devo- 
tions, a treatise on carpentry, a book of travel ex- 
periences in England, Scotland and Ireland, biograph- 
ical memoirs, and a digest on architecture. A series 
of sermons preached at Atkinson was published in 
1861. 

Known for his humanitarianism, he aided:many 
people for charity’s sake and started young men on the 
road to success. Mr. Silloway died at his home,in 
Brighton, Mass., May 14, 1910. 


| 


The Arlington Universalist Church as it was 


originally designed by Mr. Silloway 
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A Positive Faith 


Paul P. Felt 


Of the progress of 

The souls of men and women 

Along the grand roads of the universe, 

All other progress is the needed emblem and sustenance. 


They go! They go! I know that they go, but I know 
not where they go, 
But I know that they go toward the best— 


Toward something great. 
Walt Whitman. 


HAT is faith, you ask? Faith is what makes a 
man whip around and head into the wind on 
an even keel in the midst of a storm. It is the 

steadying, integrating force within him which keeps 
him from going on the rocks, from breaking up under 
the strain of unsolvable problems and apparently end- 
less complications. 

It is a delusion for us to believe that true faith is 
the acceptance of an alleged historical fact as valid, 
or in trust that something entirely apart from known 
human experience will happen to us if only we cling 
with sufficient tenacity to our belief in that historical 
fact. I have no faith, one way or another, concerning 
the physical resurrection of Jesus, or the “virgin 
birth,” or ‘original sin” and the story of Adam and 
Eve. These have no relation whatsoever to my faith, 
and while in all of them I can see that they were the 
best explanations at a given time for a very genuine 
human experience, yet I frankly avow my doubt as to 
their factual authenticity. I do not pray for rain and 
then have faith that it will rain—I do know that 
something will happen, however, one way or another. 
While my faith is not a rational thing merely, it can- 
not develop in clear contradiction to any fact which I 
must accept as proved by human experience. 

To my mind there are two fundamental aspects 
of true faith, without the experience of which all 
living is failure. The first of these is faith in human 
nature. But this in itself means nothing—I mean 
faith in the response of others to your trust in their 
integrity. I mean the absence of fear in social rela- 
tions through the expression of positive good-will. 
Now animals seem to be so peculiarly endowed that 
they sense when a human approaches them with fear 
or malice aforethought. I have seen a nine-year-old 
boy pick up one bee after another that had wandered 
from the hive into his study, and throw him out of 
the window. Of course he knew the trick of grasping 
the bee on the back between his wings, but he didn’t 
know how to be afraid. Approach a growling dog with 
an air of matter-lf-fact friendliness and confidence, and 
with hand outstretched for him to sniff at, and he will 
merely sniff suspiciously and then accept you as 
“O. K.”’ We all know from our own experience, I 
hope, that the same thing holds essentially true for 
human beings. One does not find people actively re- 
sponding to him, except with suspicion and hate, un- 
less he is at least an active and interested observer of 
the life they are leading. One is not evidencing faith 
in others if he goes among them motivated merely 
by an idea of some duty which he owes them, but only 
when he goes among them as one bearing gifts, one 


whose life is so full that it must be shared in order to be 
complete. ‘‘Always the seer is a sayer,”’ said Emerson. 
The essence of this sort of faith is that when I meet a 
man on the street he shall be to me, not a stranger, a 
possible enemy or mere object of my indifference, but 
merely a friend whom I have not yet made. 

It is this sort of faith, expressed in more nearly 
universal terms, which I feel we most need in the rela- 
tions between the great world powers of today. The 
slogan, ‘‘Build Friendships, not Battleships, for Na- 
tional Defense,’ sounds sentimental and ultra-ideal- 
istic in the light of what is going on today. Neverthe- 
less, it remains a bit of very sound advice. Genuine 
friendship is our only sure protection against sus- 
picion, hate, and violence, and there are examples of 
this in the international sphere even now. This sort 
of faith is merely a reasonable expectation, based upon 
a certain amount of experience, that one’s neighbor, 
like oneself, would in his heart rather share than seize 
and destroy. The international situation as it has 
been since the World War has been brought about by 
the fact that no single nation or group of nations 
among the important military powers has had the 
desire or the courage to act as though its high-sound- 
ing talk of disarmament really meant business. The 
spirit of which I speak is already operative between 
such countries as Canada and the United States, which 
it is quite impossible to conceive being drawn into a 
war against each other. While this is not a discussion 
of international relations, I should like to say at least 
this much: I feel perfectly confident that if the United 
States were to thoroughly disarm, and cease from the 
manufacture of all munitions for foreign consumption, 
open the way for reciprocal conferences with all na- 
tions desiring such, and spend a few million dollars 
each year spreading insidious propaganda for a con- 
structive international settlement, there would be no 
danger of foreign invasion from either East or West. 
Hitler had the nerve to dare the wrath of powerful 
England and France when he scrapped the spirit and 
the letter of the Versailles Treaty. Why should not 
an equally bold stroke in behalf of peace at a distance 
of over three thousand miles from our nearest possible 
enemy have at least an equal chance of success? If 
the attitude accompanying it were genuine, no greater 
contribution to the solving of the world’s problems 
could possibly be made at this time by this country— 
except perhaps the solving of our own internal social 
and economic questions. Now this is what I mean by 
faith in action: the combination of good, sound reason- 
ing as far as it will take you, with the courage to act 
as though an ideal might be converted into reality. 
It is a matter of applying the faith we are willing to 
exercise in daily life with reference to particular in- 
dividuals to the human race as a whole, giving the 
outside world no opportunity to misunderstand our 
exact position. 

The other kind of faith is a little more difficult to 
put into words. The best literary expressions of it 
that I have ever come across are in the writings of 
America’s greatest poet, Walt Whitman. That Whit- 
man, born a Quaker and professing no sectarian con- 
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nections, was in spirit a Universalist is indicated by 
the following lines: 


Give me, O God, to sing that thought, 

Give me, give him or her I love this quenchless faith 

In Thy ensemble; whatever else withheld withhold not 
from us, 

Belief in plan of Thee enclosed in Time and Space, 

Health, peace, salvation universal. 


Ts it a dream? 
Nay but the lack of it the dream, 
And failing it life’s lore and wealth a dream, 
And all the world a dream. 
From “Birds of Passage.” 


Walt Whitman’s poetry constitutes a great posi- 
tive affirmation of the worth-whileness of life in the 
here and now. As he says with a touch of humor, 


Having pried through the strata, analyzed to a hair, 
counseled with doctors and calculated close, 

I find no sweeter fat than sticks to my own bones. 

x From “Song of Myself.’’ 


This is a faith in ‘“‘something far away from a 
puny and pious life.” It is a joyous ‘‘Yea”’ to life’s 
experiences, both pleasant and painful, beautifully 
expressed by a certain mother reminiscing on the birth 
of her children that “the work, the labor, the pain, 
everything happening was supremely worth while.”’ 
Listen again to the poet: 


O to realize space! 

The plenteousness of all, that there are no bounds, 

To emerge and be of the sky, of the sun and moon and 
flying clouds, as one of them. 

O the joy of manly selfhood! 

To be servile to none, to defer to none, not to any tyrant 
known or unknown (italics mine) 

To walk with erect carriage, a step springy and elastic, 

To look with calm gaze or with flashing eye, 

To speak with a full and sonorous voice out of a broad 
chest, 

To confront with your personality all the other personal- 
ities of the earth. 

From “‘A Song of Joys.” 


‘This is the strength and joy of the man who has a 
genuine trust in the eternal value and significance of 
everyday living. It is not a faith arrived at merely 
through the careful figuring of a rational mind, how- 
ever valuable that may be, for— 


Logie and sermons never convince, 
The damp of the night drives deeper into my soul. 


‘This kind of faith involves an intuition that the values 
which human experience places supreme in life, love, 
honesty, true humility, and fearlessness, are woven 
into the texture of the very universe itself, and not the 
mere invention of man’s fancy. If the laws of nature 
are “the way things happen” so that living things 
grow and reproduce, and so that the astral bodies 
follow courses which even the crude instruments of 
man can predict with minute accuracy, then “‘the ways 
things happen” among men so that their lives are made 
full of joy and rich in experience are likewise inherent 
laws of human behavior and therefore of nature itself. 
This too is a faith suggested by the reason and proved 
-only by the deepest intuitions of human experience. 

Is it a faith in immortality? Yes, but probably 
not an immortality confined in time and space, a sort 
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of human life after death following chronologically 
upon earthly existence. Everything in me responds 
to Whitman’s affirmation— 


I know I am deathless, 
I know this orbit of mine cannot be swept by a carpen- 
ter’s compass, 
I know I shall not pass like a child’s curlecue cut with 
a burnt stick at night.” 
From “Song of Myself.” 


I have a feeling that just as the physical elements 
and the dynamic energy of our bodies are not destroyed 
by death, but are plowed back into the soil from which 
they came, so the qualities which men have built into 
their lives, and the great aspirations towards which 
they have reached, are plowed back into the soil from 
which they came. Call them mortal or immortal, 
they are not subject to the curse of time or death. 

And what of faith in the “coming of the King- 
dom?” That is something which can only be expressed 
in terms of human will in the present. I am not con- 
cerned with a belief as to whether or not it will actually 
be achieved, but rather with a determination that it 
must be. This faith may be described as the direction 
of my activities. I do not know the exact location of 
the magnetic poles, but they are the criteria by which 
I measure my travels. Faith in a goal without the 
will to attain it is no faith at all, and the importance 
of the goal may be measured by a man’s drive in that 
direction. There are no absolutes in nature, and per- 
fection is never quite achieved in human activity. 
It must always strive toward perfection, however, 
just as the curve of a hyperbola tends toward the axis. 
Infinity is where the curve makes contact with the 
straight line, and one might say that Heaven is where 
human aspirations achieve their final culmination. 
Whether these occur at all in a factual sense is not a 
matter for human reason to wrestle with. Our strug- 
gle consists of tireless labor in the direction of our 


highest aspirations. 
* * * 


OUR FUTURE AND RELIGION* 
Harry Joy 
ELIGION—a belief in an invisible superhuman 
power to which man in some degree feels him- 
self responsible, according to Webster. Or, in 
a narrower sense, a system of faith, doctrine, and wor- 
ship. 

Religion should give a stable outlook on life and 
help define the purpose of life. In times of great un- 
certainty, people seek knowledge of what life is, what 
the purpose of life is. Uncertainty of what? Un- 
certainty of future conditions relative to physical 
surroundings, uncertainty of life itself. How long 
will we live? Why are we living? Religion should 
provide answers. Religious experience should give 
us little glimpses of the answers to such questions, 
enough glimpses so that we do have a stable outlook 
on life. 

Man likes to look to some goal. He is able to get 
more out of life and enjoy life to a greater extent if he 
knows where he is going. A man who is striving to 
accomplish some task is happier than one who is going 


*Address on Young Peop!e’s Sundzy in the First Univer- 
salist Church, Akron, Ohio. 
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along haphazardly. Religion should show man what 
goal there is in life, to what he is going, and in what 
manner. Surely one who has a concept of what life is, 
whether it is his own or someone’s else, is happier and 
maintains a better relationship with his fellow man. 

Another task presented to religion may be said 
to be the stabilization of society. A permanence of 
what is real is looked for. What things are real? In 
every age the real things have been lost sight of, but 
always there has been some stable force with which 
man could look for them. It is my belief that this was 
religion in some form, a religion which defined the 
real things of life. And though the real things offered 
by religion were old, they were all the more convinc- 
ingly shown to be the truths which never change, 
truths which are guiding lights to man because of their 
permanence. 

Our future and religion. What future do we 
mean’? If we mean distant future, we can all sit back 
and prophesy the great effects of religious principles— 
how they will be the salvation of the world—how they 
are indisputably the real basis of life and must even- 
tually shape the ideal. If we mean the immediate 
future, it is my conviction that religion can have no 
effect, because it has not proved itself strong enough 
to show ways to present itself to man. Disputes re- 
garding faiths, doctrines, and methods of worship do 
not further the cause of religion—they retard it. 

The presence or absence of religious feeling will 
certainly shape our future, whether it be over a short 
range of time or a long range of time. The degree of 
influence is certainly of importance. How high a de- 
gree of harmony and compliance with the real things 
of life man is to achieve is something we here will never 
know. Every man must settle this issue in his own 
mind to his own satisfaction. 

Are there going to be changes in the methods of 
presenting religious principles? The actual methods 
may vanish. The church as an institution of religion 
may change. There may be a time when no institu- 
tion called the church will exist. Certainly the past 
indicates serious faults of the church as an institution. 
Certainly the present raises doubts as to the ade- 
quacy of the church. Will there ever be a time when 
some other institution or institutions will be able to 
provide that which the church does? Roger William 
Riis, in an article entitled “Now I Am for the 
Churches,” in speaking of the satisfactions he gets from 
attending church, says: “I found that I was acutely 
interested in hearing about anything that had perma- 
nence, beauty and unselfish endeavor. . . . Time and 
again, I have found in church something which lifted 
my spirit. I have been compelled by my very pres- 
ence there (in church) to think about things loftier 
than my daily affairs.” An institution which ac- 
complishes effects of this type, even though it has 
faults, is of value, and will continue to be so until 
that time when man can derive satisfactions of this 
type from some other source. 

Moving from the church to religion itself—there is 
a possibility that even the various religions may merge 
into one. It may be that the faith of the future will 
be God-centered rather than Christ-centered or Mo- 
hammed-centered or Buddha-centered. Perhaps man 
will-be able to step past the teacher who—whether 
consciously or not—started a religion. By that I 
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mean that, as far as I see it, all religions, the great 
ones, have the same basic hypotheses. The great 
differences lie in the way they are presented. Religion 
should not be a worship of those who presented these 
hypotheses, but a respect for and belief in the hypoth- 
eses themselves. One William Ernest Hocking, a 
Harvard professor of philosophy, has presented this 
definition of the world-faith-to-be: “A belief in obli- 
gation, in a source of things which is good, in some kind 
of permanence for what is real in selfhood, and in the 
human aspect of deity.”’ Somewhat vaguely it pre- 
sents one man’s conception of the future of religion. 
A religion which excludes the narrow differences be- 
tween present-day sects and creeds seems to be a 
logical upward development. 

Our future will be influenced by religion, just as 
our past has been. Our future will be shaped by many 
factors—the greatest of which will be religion. Re- 
ligion administered by capable leadership is necessary 
to guide our religious thinking. It will be that stabil- 
izer of our outlook on life, will be that purporter of our 
purpose of life, will be that permanence of what is real, 
will be that strengthening desire for better human 


relationship. 
* * * 


THIEVES OF TIME 
Vivian T. Pomeroy 


OU would never think that I keep company 
with thieves and robbers; but I do. My 
thieves are not bold bad men who hold up 

banks, or stealthy burglars who break into houses, or 
mean fellows who snatch handbags in the street, or 
black-hearted scoundrels who run away with a blind 
man’s pennies. No! Many of them are beautiful 
persons, splendid and charming. Some of them, in- 
deed, are my best friends, and one of them at least, 
if you said anything against me, would be simply 
furious. -- 

But they all are thieves; and I will tell you why. 
They are thieves because they are habitually unpunc- 
tual. If I ask them to dinner, they calmly arrive half 
an hour late. If they beg me to meet them in town, 
I have to wait long. If they make engagements, 
they keep them an hour later. And so they are thieves 
who steal my time. 

So it is not surprising that sometimes, with all 
these thieves at work, I feel poorly and blue; and 
sometimes I wonder what is the use of trying to be 
prompt and decent in a world where there are so 
many tiresome people. I was feeling just like this 
the other day, when I suddenly remembered some- 
thing which made me feel different and much better. 

It was something which happened last summer. 
In the summer time on Sundays there were services 
in my Little Church. Every Sunday a member of 
the Children’s Church was to come and help me—to 
show people to their pews, to light the candles and 
see to all the little things which make a service quiet 
and good. So every Sunday morning I called at the 
house of my young helper so that together we might 
go to the church. And—never once in all those weeks 
did I have to wait a minute. No noisy tooting of 
my horn to disturb the people who were not going to 
church. No voice from the window crying, “Just 
coming,’’ and then another quarter of an hour waiting 
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in my car. Most mornings, indeed, my helper was 
ready before I arrived, and always he was on the dot. 
So none of the bright summer mornings were spoilt 
by fret and crossness; and I felt that there are far 
more honest people in the world than there are thieves. 
My helper, by the way, was a Scout. I am not sure 
whether punctuality is one of the rules of Scouts; per- 
haps it is; surely it is in the spirit of Scouting. And 
let me tell you that it is much more important than 
learning to light campfires, or rescuing young cats 
from house-tops, or swimming out to tow back to the 
shore the stout old gentleman who otherwise would 
float away in the direction of Europe. 

I begin to see that punctuality is not only an 
agreeable trait, but it springs from something we call 
character. Not that I am pretending I am always 
on time. Oh,no! Oh, dear me, no! I am only say- 
ing that it is a definite virtue to be so. Therefore, 
look out! Don’t you be a thief of time. 


* * * 


THE “REDS”? AND THE LIBERALS 


For many years liberal groups in America have cham- 
pioned the cause of radicals when the latter seemed to be in 
danger of losing basic political rights. Some of us have vivid 
recollections of the hysteria which prevailed in the years im- 
mediately following the first World War when aliens were being 
deported in rather loose fashion. Eminent liberals, some of them 
now members of the United States Supreme Court, interested 
themselves in a movement to stem the tide of hysteria which was 
then threatening our constitutional liberties. (See the Federal 
Council’s report, ‘“The Deportation Cases of 1919-1920,’ pub- 
lished in 1921.) Since that time the tendency to deny political 
rights to radicals, especially Communists, has frequently mani- 
fested itself. Opposition to it was one of the purposes of the 
“United Front’’ represented by the American League against 
War and Fascism (later, the American League for Peace and De- 
mocracy) which disbanded last year. 

The Nazi-Soviet Pact changed the entire picture. The 
Communist Party in America followed the ‘‘Moscow line’’ and 
alienated in large measure the liberals and ‘‘fellow travelers,”’ 
who felt that they had been made use of in ‘‘transmission belt’’ 
activities which, in effect, contributed to the support of a studied 
policy on the part of a foreign government unsympathetic with 
democratic ideals. The American Civil Liberties Union, a vigor- 
ous champion of political rights, felt compelled to exclude Com- 
munists from its directorate. The Dies Committee, vigorously 
attacked in its early days by liberal organizations, actually un- 
earthed so much undercover radical activity that liberal criticism 
of it was allayed. The American Federation of Teachers, long 
regarded as “‘leftish,’’ became concerned over Communist in- 
fluence within its ranks, and now is actually engaged in a move- 
ment to purge itself by revoking the charter of some of its locals. 

The issue that emerges here seems to be this: How much 
radical activity, and of what sort, can be regarded as consistent 
with democratic process? That there is danger in current efforts 
to suppress radicalism in the schools and in school textbooks, and 
in the denial to the Communist Party of a place on the ballot, is 
widely recognized by liberals. All such movements, admittedly, 
give encouragement to persons and organizations interested, not 
in democracy but in preserving the social status quo. At the 
same time, thoughtful liberals who have not hesitated to jeopar- 
dize their own positions by defending the rights of unpopular 
groups have begun to ask whether a right to participate in po- 
litical and educational activity in a democracy actually exists 
without reference to any commitment on the part of those who en- 
gage in such activity to the principles of democratic procedure. 
The issue is, of course, not one of the right to advocate any change 
whatsoever in our form of government, provided democratic 
processes are not disrupted. Hence it would seem that the ques- 
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tion of giving the Communist Party a place on the ballot is of a 
quite different nature from that of allowing Communist indoctri- 
nation in the schools. 

Every case in which this issue arises raises a question as to 
the net result of repressing any kind of political or educational 
activity. Probably the fear of forcing radicalism underground 
has led many liberals to champion the rights of left-wing or- 
ganizations even when they deplored their activities and were 


totally out of sympathy with their philosophy.—Information 
Service of the Federal Council. 


* * * 


A CHURCH EDITOR’S CREED 
Clifford P. Morehouse 


I believe in God, and in His revelation of Himself to the world 
through Jesus Christ and through the Church, which is the 
Body of Christ. 

I believe in my fellow man, and in his ability to respond to 
that revelation and to find in Christ the Way, the Truth and the 
Life. 

I believe in the ministry of the religious press, and in its power 
to “publish glad tidings’ as a part of that revelation, and of 
man’s response to it. 

I believe that I have a specific vocation to this ministry of 
the religious press, as definitely as does any man to any ministry; 
for ‘He gave some, apostles; and some, prophets; and some, 
evangelists; and some, pastors and teachers’’—and some, editors 
and publishers. 

I believe that Iam called (within the limits of my ability) to 
interpret the world to the Church, by the evaluation of current 
events in terms of Christian ideals, and by seeking to show the 
Purpose of God underlying the cross-purposes of men. 

I believe that I am called to interpret the Church to the 
world, by expressing the Christian attitude toward current 
problems, and by seeking to show the moral and social implica- 
tions of the Christian religion in the world of today. 

I believe that it is my duty and my privilege, with charity 
toward all and malice toward none, to give constructive leader- 
ship in the applications of the timeless precepts of the Catholic 
Faith to the ever-changing conditions of a Church, a nation, a 
social order, and a world in the throes of basic transitions, and to 
endeavor, so far as in me lies, to reorient man and society toward 
God. 

To that end, I will be constant in prayer, seeking the guidance 
of the Holy Spirit and never writing anything without a silent 
petition that it may be to the glory of God and the building of 
His Kingdom; I will be tolerant of criticism, realizing that I 
cannot always be right and that it is not my will but God’s that 
I am seeking to express; bold to proclaim what I know to be 
true, without fear or favor; frank to admit my failures and short- 
comings; quick to praise, without fawning; constructive in criti- 
cism, without faultfinding; slow to anger, without forgetting 
that righteous indignation is a part of man’s God-given con- 
science. 

I will seek the spread of Christ’s Kingdom throughout the 
world; the unity of His Church on the solid foundation of the 
Catholic Faith; and the building of a Christian society; that His 
will may be done on earth as it is in heaven. Amen. 


* * * 


WHAT IS YOUR PHILOSOPHY? 


Two philosophies of life are revealed in this little story: A 
Sunday school teacher was telling her class the story of the Good 
Samaritan. She asked the class what the story was intended to 
teach. One little fellow with upstretched hand gained her at- 
tention. This was his version: 

“Tt means that when I’m in trouble someone should come 
and help me.” 

He seemed to be speaking for the vast majority of us. But 
that is not the philosophy upon which welfare of humanity 
rests.—Religious Telescope. 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


Reactions of Our Readees 


NO WONDER IT MAKES HER MAD 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Two of our ministers here in Ohio made me a little mad. I 
thought I’d forget it but I keep coming back to it—that infernal 
point of view that a minister should be willing to work for a 
salary which gives him the necessities of life in minute quantities. 
I know a minister has to expect that and be able to face it; his 
bride-to-be balances that against her love (and she’d better read 
the scales carefully), but I refuse to like it. I can’t help thinking 
that a host of men and women with a martyr complex helped 
create and maintain a low salary level for churchmen—men who 
accept ragged cuffs and shiny trousers as a better sign of their 
profession than the turn-around collar. Such a condition is 
unfair to the minister and his family and definitely hurts the 
church. 

Members of one parish paid more for a child’s pair of shoes 
than I could spend on a complete outfit, yet my husband’s salary 
check seldom came on time and infrequently in full. Those 
people liked sermons about social and economic justice and 
wondered what they could get from the State Convention to 
balance their budget. 

Another group expects tickets bought for everything, dona- 
tions generously made for every party or fair, and judges the 
minister’s interest in a project by his money on the plate. They 
take for granted a maid to stay with the child, clothes like the 
Joneses’ and membership in their clubs. The board claims the 
only way the church can have more money is by attracting more 
people. How can it with such standards and such a blind spot? 
They believe a doctor’s or lawyer’s ability is in direct proportion 
to his fee, but they think no man is fit to be a spiritual leader if 
he wants more than three thousand dollars a year for himself 
and family. Some preachers should demand fairness of them for 
their good as well as his. 

A minister is expected to preach justice and brotherhood. 
Most congregations shake their heads vertically when he deplores 
the wages of mill hands or the hours of waitresses, yet he, in the 
name of service to his people and devotion to a cause, allows them 
to negate his principles. I say he deprives his people of a re- 
sponsibility they should bear. He does the sacrificing and won- 
ders at their lack of churchmanship. 

It used to be that when a congregation couldn’t or wouldn’t 
pay an adequate salary they had conscience enough to invite the 
preacher to dinner or to send potatoes or fireplace wood, not in 
charity but in justice. Now congregations are educated to ex- 
pect ministers and their families to want little and get less. 
How can we ever have social and economic justice when the very 
men who preach it require no practice of it? How can we per- 
suade our people not to expect something for nothing when our 
ministers practically hand them the church? 

I can get along on very little, even enjoy myself. Occa- 
sionally I’m thankful we’re too busy to spend money on movies 
or concerts: we may, some day, have a balance in the bank at 
the end of a month. But I don’t think it’s right that we should 
have to expect such conditions, nor that congregations should 
think we like it. 

I suspect that if you print this I shall have to be anonymous. 
A minister may discuss any economic problem but his own. 

Patience Spitfire. 
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CHURCHES TO BLAME FOR NONATTENDANCE 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I notice another article in your esteemed publication on 
“Protestants and Church Attendance,” by a clergyman entirely 
unknown to me (so I’m unbiased personally), in which he starts 
on the usual routine of stating what he thinks the other fellow is 
thinking on the subject and then tearing it to pieces, with the 
comfortable assumption and premise that of course the other 
fellow is wrong and the church is perfect and unassailable in its 
position. It is a pleasurable process which involves no heavy 


thinking nor méntal labor; puppies and children and critics de- 
light in tearing something to pieces, if they are sure that it con- 
tains no hard objects like facts which might hurt their teeth or 
their fingers, which is safely the case if you have created the 
opposition yourself. It is a mild mental exercise which produces: 
nothing more than a cheerful feeling of warmth and superiority. 

I should like sometime, and hope—sometime—to see an ar- 
ticle or articles on the diminishing church attendance based on 
the horrifying but salutary premise that the church is responsible 
for the condition, that the other fellow if given the chance could 
put up a very solid argument in behalf of his position, and that the 
church might well move slightly from its traditional position, 
even at the risk of an ecclesiastical earthquake, to meet the other 
fellow. half way. Some people, a growing number, are doing it, 
which is why so many thousands of men who do not go to church 
are nevertheless getting their religion regularly without attend- 
ing a service from which they get little or nothing, having dis- 
covered that they can still be deeply religious in a real sense, and 
serve God faithfully, without doing so. 

C.E. 


rae PE 


HOW DID UNIVERSALISM ORIGINATE IN SOUTHERN 
NEW HAMPSHIRE? 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

It has been remarked from time to time that the form of 
Universalism that came to prevail within denominational limits 
may be traced to Ballou, Rich and their immediate followers, 
and was developed in southern New Hampshire and near-by 
Vermont. It is also noted that in this region, at Alstead and 
other points, several men occupying Congregational pulpits came 
out for universal salvation without apparent contact with 
Murray. 

Now we have to note that Elhanan Winchester held land 
in Cheshire at the time of his death, and that he had brothers 
and sisters settled in that vicinity. It would be of interest to 
know if these brethren of his shared his views. We know that 
they were held by his brother Moses Winchester, and also by the 
father of the family. Could this be the real source of Universalism 
in southern New Hampshire? This is a problem for some local 
historian of our faith, or perhaps for some member of the Win- 
chester family. 

Thomas Butler. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE CROSS IN OUR CHURCHES 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

One Sunday several years ago my congregation included a 
Greek Orthodox lady and her Roman Catholic friend who were 
spending a vacation here. Later in the week these ladies (both 
very intelligent) called upon us at the parsonage. They said 
that they enjoyed the service and the sermon (which happened to 
be an especially good one!) but there was one thing that greatly 
surprised them, and which, to them, detracted very much from 
the service. They could not understand why there was no cross 
in the church. And they added that without that universal 
symbol of Christianity the church seemed bare and more like a 
lecture hall than a place of worship. 

I agreed with these ladies, but I explained that many of our 
Universalist churches, particularly in the larger centers, did have 
a cross and an altar, and in some cases lighted candles as well. 

There are persons in our various parishes who might benefit 
by a little educational campaign about the desirability of in- 
troducing the cross into their places of worship. Personally I 
hope that the time is coming when every Universalist church will 
have the cross within, and yes, all of the Christian Unitarian 
churches as well. 

Robert Louis Weis. 

North Hatley, Quebec. 
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Church Schools and Religious ectication 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 


TREES 


The Fifth in a Series of Lenten 
Meditations 


Some years ago a friend of mine who 
was a gardener introduced me to an un- 
usual tree in New Hampshire. Standing 
near the edge of the forest, it was twice 
the height of the surrounding woodland. 
It was very old and because of its unusual 
diameter it had drawn the earth around it 
upward as though to build an altar upon 
which it might rest for its last years. We 
called it the Patriarch, for its quiet dignity 
and for what it had taught us of life. 

Then came the great hurricane. The 
Patriarch lost some of its great limbs. It 
looked a bit sadder and somewhat hurt 
by its loss, but its strong tap-roots which 
went deep into the earth supported it as it 
faced the storm. Other and younger 
trees had deep roots also, but they had 
grown hard andrigid. They broke in the 
middle and one saw in the forests the ugly 
testimony of life which had lost its resil- 
iency. The Patriarch let the wrath of God 
have its way and yielded to that which was 
greater than its own strength. 

All the trees with small tap-roots, or 
with roots grounded in surface soil, went 
down. How like that are men! Other 
trees went down and were stood up again 
guyed with strong wire cables. These con- 
tinued to grow. A man may fall but is 
helped up by another and continues his 
life. Some, not so fortunate, went down 
but still drew nourishment from the earth 
and continued their growth even though 
flat on the earth. And even those which 
fell and died were not useless. The fallen 
ones were trimmed and the lakes and dams 
of New England. were full of rich lumber 
for shelter and fuel. No life is so poor or 
fallen but has its uses somewhere and to 
someone. 

Here is a tree of life in the garden of the 
world, and men know it by its fruits which 
nourish the spirit. You, too, can find 
your tree, your star, your parable, from 
our world, and you will be filled with won- 
der if you sit beneath it to listen patiently 
and to watch with eyes which seek long- 
ingly for the meaning of life. 

_O Great Earth, hold my roots securely 
that I may seek the dark depths of life to 
nourish and sustain me. From the rich 
loam of human generations I would draw 
wisdom and strength. And may my dull 
and wandering urge be drawn upward, 
straight and tall and clean, toward the 
light and giver of all life. Amen! 

Emerson S. Schwenk. 
* * 


HAS YOUR SCHOOL REPORTED? 
Added to those already heard from, are 
the following schools whose American 
Friendship Offerings have reached us during 
the past two weeks. The total received to 


date is $492.15, slightly under the amount 
in hand a year ago this time. 

Colorado: Denver; Connecticut: Danbury, 
New Haven; Illinois: Hoopeston, Hutson- 
ville, Joliet, Stockton; Indiana: Manches- 
ter; Maine: Auburn, Augusta, Canton, 
Guilford, Norway, Rockland, Stockton 
Springs; Massachusetts: Abington, Annis- 
quam, Assinippi, Attleboro, Fitchburg, 
Gloucester, Haverhill, Lowell, Malden, 
Medford, No. Adams, Orange, Palmer, 
Saugus, So. Action, Stoughton, Wey- 
mouth (First), Weymouth (Second); Mich- 
igan: Liberty; New York: Fort Plain, 
Little Falls, Middleport, Middletown, 
Rochester, Salisbury Center; New Hamp- 
shire: Nashua; Ohio: Akron, Belleville, 
Belpre, Kent; Rhode Island: Harrisville; 
Vermont: Brattleboro, Springfield; Wiscon- 
sin: Mukwonago, Racine. 
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FRIENDSHIP PROGRAM 
April 20 and 27 


The third Friendship Program and 
Offering for Universalist church schools is 
scheduled this year for April 20 and 27. 
Suggestions for worship services for these 
two Sundays, together with other helpful 
material for carrying out the program, will 
be sent to all superintendents. This year’s 
program is concerned with the children of 
Europe who are being cared for in refugee 
camps and homes by the American Friends 
Service Committee. The offering will go 
to this agency, through our denomina- 
tional Committee on War Relief. 

* * 


THE INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL 
MEETINGS—1941 


To share in the annual meeting of the 
International Council of Religious Edu- 
cation, Feb. 10-12, which brought together 
in Chicago 1300 churchmen from every 
state in the Union and more than forty de- 
nominations, was a stimulating, challeng- 
ing experience. This gathering, the largest 
meeting in American Protestantism, has 
been called ‘‘the greatest potential and 
actual force for ecumenical Christianity in 
America.” It is not the size of the meeting 
which gives it point, but the representative 
quality of its delegates, most of whom are 
the chosen representatives of constituencies 
numbering far into the thousands. 

Surveying its highlights, as I have been 
asked to do, one is impressed by the feeling 
of fellowship which permeates the sessions. 
Workers with children, youth and adults, 
in Sunday, week-day and vacation church 
schools, pastors, directors, professors, edi- 
tors and executives, all spent long hours in 
their separate sections facing with candor 
and realism the problems which beset their 
work in this day. But when we gathered 
in the three great plenary sessions which 
taxed the largest accommodations of the 


Stevens Hotel, there was a feeling of being 
part of a powerful and on-going Christian 
movement inescapably present, uniting us 
in a kinship transcending the recognized 
differences of denominational] and sectional 
grouping. 

There was a sense, too, of purposeful- 
ness and direction in the planning which 
took place during the meetings. Apart 
from the significant action taken in each 
of the sixteen “‘professional advisory sec- 
tions,’’ plans emerged from the Chicago 
meeting which will have far-reaching effect 
upon the corporate Protestant life of Amer- 
ica in the next few years. 

That which particularly concerns readers 
of this page is the United Christian Educa- 
tion Advance. The Advance is an effort 
through joint action of the denominations 
and the interdenominational Councils of 
Churches and Religious Education to ac- 
complish certain basic objectives: 1. To 
deepen the co-operative spirit between the 
churches. 2. To raise the level of the work 
done in individual churches in the field of 
religious education. 3. To reach out with 
a greater concern for those numbered 
among the fifteen million ‘spiritual illit- 
erates’ of our country. Aroused by the 
fact that one-half of all American children 
and youth are untouched by the educational 
program of any church, the Advance will 
throw all the resources of the combined de- 
nominational strength behind a campaign 
through the radio, magazines, newspapers 
and their avenues to secure a united at- 
tempt to reach this great potential con- 
stituency of ‘‘unreached.”’” This Advance, 
to be launched in 1942, will engage the at- 
tention of the churches of the country for 
some years to come. How we as a de- 
nomination and as individual churches will 
gear our program into this Advance, is a 
matter which should concern us seriously 
in the next few months. 

Every session brought its own particular 
challenge, but certain high moments will 
long be remembered. The stimulating 
address of Henry Pitney Van Dusen of 
Union Seminary as he proclaimed the task 
of the church and religion today made the 
first plenary session a notable one. Rt. 
Rev. Msgr. L. G. Lugitti, able leader of 
the Catholic Rural Life Conference, stirred 
us by his clear vision of the rural needs of 
our country and the intelligent way in 
which his church is meeting them. Quot- 
ing Goethe’s words, ‘‘Bound without, 
boundless within,’ Albert W. Palmer of 
Chicago University flung to.the church the 
challenge to help individuals develop an 
inner freedom and peace which the regi- 
mented life we may temporarily anticipate 
cannot take away. Longest of all we shall 
remember the moving address of Howard 
Thurman of the School of Religion at 
Howard University, as he pleaded for 
deeper consecration on the part of those 
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who deal with the things of religion. His 
own sincerity burned these words into our 
memories: 

“My son, may you seek after truth. 
If anything I teach you be false, may you 
throw it from you and go on to deeper 
knowledge and richer truth than I have 
ever known. If you become a man of 
thought and learning, may you never fail 
to tear down with your right hand what 
your left hand has built up through years 
of thought and study if you see it at last 
not to be founded on that which is true. 
If you become an artist, may you never 
paint with pen or brush any picture of ex- 
ternal life than as you see it. If you be- 
come a politician, may no success for your 
party or even love of your country lead 
you to tamper with reality and to play a 
diplomatic part. In all the circumstances 
of life, my son, may you fling yourself on 
the train and cling to that as a drowning 
man in a stormy sea flings himself on a 
plank and clings to it, knowing that 
whether he sink or swim with it, it is the 
best that he has. Even if you die poor, 
unknown, unloved, a failure, may you 
never shut your eyes to anything that 
seems to them reality.” 

Marion L. Ulmer. 


* * 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


Recent out of town visitors at the G. S. 
S. A. office have included Mrs. Dilworth 
Lupton of Cleveland, Rev. Charles P. 
McGregor, general secretary of the New 
Hampshire Council of Religious Education, 
and Miss Ella B. Weaver, director of 
Christian Education of the New Hampshire 
Baptist Convention. 


In our church in Franklin, Mass., it has 
become customary for the young people to 
conduct a Candlelighting Vesper Service 
some Sunday in midwinter. This year’s, 
held recently, departed from the usual 
order and consisted of a series of shadow 
pictures depicting Negro spirituals. The 
latter were sung by the junior choir. A 
large number of church people and several 
visitors attended the service and were 
deeply impressed by it. 


Miss Margaret Winchester of the G. S. 
S. A. staff met recently with the teachers 
of the following churches: Attleboro and 
Fitchburg, Mass., and Pawtucket, R. I. 


Writing from Pomona, Calif., Rev. Peter 
H. Samsom, minister of the Community 
Federated Church there, reports a church 
school of fifteen pupils. This, in spite of 
the fact that some persons were convinced 
that no children or young people were 
available. A teachers’ conference, to which 
parents were also invited, was held last 
month with Miss Mary Lawrance as 
speaker. 


In St. John’s Universalist Church of 
Joliet, Ill., the church school session has 
been lengthened to two hours: 10 to 12 
a.m. This expanded period now makes 
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Association of Universalist Women 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


f NEEDED AT FRIENDLY HOUSE 


Wide shoes for girls and women; clothing 
for young children; outing flannel for 
babies; heavy coats for men and women; 
work clothing and shoes for men; and 
cod liver oil and fruit juices for pre-school 
children. Kindly address packages to Mrs. 
George C. Boorn, R. F. D. 2, Canton, N. C. 

* 


* 


DEDICATION DAY WIDELY 
OBSERVED 


We have sent out over seven thousand 
Dedication Day Services to 130 churches. 
Approval of the material comes to us from 
all sides. If you have not already ob- 
served the day, but wish to do so, it is not 
too late. Services are still available at the 
office of the Association of Universalist 


Women, 16 Beacon St., Boston. 
* * 


LOS ANGELES WOMEN TAKE 
ANOTHER FORWARD STEP 


Thirty-five years ago, when Dr. and Mrs. 
C. Ellwood Nash came to the Los Angeles 
church, they found a very active women’s 
organization. This group had carried on 
for a time when the church had no pastor 
and there were no regular services. The 
organization was.called the ‘‘Pastor’s Aid,” 
and was concerned entirely with the work 
of the local parish. 

Mrs. Nash had been working in the Na- 
tional Missionary Association, and was 
anxious to interest this group in that larger 
field of service. It took some time and 
considerable education, but all the women 
went all the way. 

The name of the group was changed to 
the Pastor’s Aid and Mission Circle. They 
joined the National Association, every 
woman doing her share locally and na- 
tionally. So, at that early date, the women 
of the First Universalist Church of Los 
Angeles were united in one organization, 


interested in local work and denomina- 
tional activities. 

When Mrs. Nash went East to the con- 
vention, she was asked to explain how this 
organization was formed, and she was able 
to help several groups over the country to 
work out the same plan. 

-And through the years this loyal band of 
women has carried on, making a pledge 
to the local church, paying its quota in full, 
and of late years being very active in social 
work in and around Los Angeles. 

Now that the national women’s organiza- 
tion has suggested a common name for all 
local organizations, and also a wider basis 
of operation, the Los Angeles women are 
moving forward again. At the regular 
meeting on Feb. 12, the name was changed, 
by unanimous vote, to be the Los Angeles 
Association of Universalist Women, and 
plans are being made for an increase of 
activities. 

Several new sections, or groups, with 
different interests, are being planned, and 
an effort will be made to interest every 
woman of the congregation in at least one 
of these groups. 

We are happy to have been one of the 
first churches with a unified woman’s or- 
ganization, and we hope to be one of the 
first with such an inclusive program that 
we interest every woman in the congrega- 
tion. We are happy to be going forward 
with our national leaders into broader 
fields of service. 

Helen Shepard, 
President Los Angeles A. U. W. 


* x 


NOTICE 


Orders for hand-woven towels, finger- 
tip size, pigeon design, can be filled before 
Easter. Please send your orders as early 
as possible to Mrs. George C. Boorn, 
Reba D. 2, Canton, NaC. 


possible more adequate time for worship, 
study, class activities, music and dramatics. 
When the leaders have had a chance to 
evaluate the present plan, we hope to be 
able to report it more fully. 


Junior choirs from two Universalist 
churches—Lowell and Medford, Mass.— 
participated in the District Choir Festival 
in the Unitarian church of West Newton, 
Mass., on Sunday afternoon, March 2 


On Thursday, March 6, the First Uni- 
versalist Church in Fitchburg was host to 
an interdenominational Christian Workers’ 
Conference, held under the auspices of the 
Massachusetts Council of Churches. Three 
conference periods in the late afternoon— 
for leaders of children, youth and adults, a 
supper address by Prof. John M. Ratcliff 
and a continuance of conference groups in 


the evening followed by worship, made 
up the program. 


* * 


HELP ACROSS FRONTIERS 


Notwithstanding dire local needs, funds. 
have been raised to aid the thousands of 
Jewish refugees who have fled to Shanghai 
by the National Christian Council of 
China. From Chinese churches in recent 
months over $1,700 has been contributed 
to aid distressed German and Scandinavian 
missions, “orphaned” by war-time con- 
ditions. 

Such facts are part of a report by the 
Presbyterian Church showing the vast 
extent of help being given in various parts 
of the world, the stress of war causing the 
generosity to stand out in the destruc- 
tion of the times. 

Nofrontier News Service. 
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News of Churches and Church People 


J. M. RASNAKE 
RESIGNS 

On March 2 Rev. J. M. Rasnake resigned 
as state superintendent of Georgia. 

It was at the suggestion of Dr. W. H. 
McGlauflin, General Superintendent, and 
the call of the churches of the Canon dis- 
trict—Canon, Bowers’ Chapel, Comer and 
Rockwell—that he arrived in Canon Feb- 
ruary 1908. A year or so later he became 
superintendent of churches for the state. 

On two separate occasions he was con- 
nected with The Universalist Herald. 
First, shortly after becoming superintend- 
ent he conducted a campaign to raise 
money to buy the paper and plant from 
Rev. John M. Bowers, and after the pur- 
chase assumed the editorial and business 
management until Rev. Athalia L. K. 
Irwin, who was elected to the position, 
finished her studies at the Canton Theo- 
logical School. Second, when Haynie 
Summers resigned as editor and business 
manager, he again carried on for a period 
of three years. 


STUDENT BODY AT 
ST. LAWRENCE THEOLOGICAL 
SCHOOL REORGANIZED 


The Theological School at St. Lawrence 
University, Canton, N. Y., has recently 
reorganized its student body and has a 
program for the remainder of the year well 
under way. Paul P. Felt, a sixth-year stu- 
dent and pastor of the Edwards church, is 
president of the group, Donald Lawson of 
Ware, Mass., secretary, and James Cough- 
lan of Long Island treasurer. 

The aim was to plan a committee type 
of organization, that is, to plan it in such a 
way that every student would be actively 
serving with a particular group. To this 
end the following committees were set up, 
with a view to including the interests of all 
the students, and each designated the 
group with which he wanted to work: 

Legislative. To examine current legis- 
lation with which every person should be 
familiar, present it for discussion to the 
student body, and take action if such is 
decided upon by the group. Educational. 
To obtain publicity for the activities of 
the Theological School body, to encourage 
the writing of articles for publication 
among the students, and to present a full 
report of the activities in June in bulletin 
form. Curriculum. This committee will 
examine the catalogues of other schools and 
make suggestions as to changes and im- 
provements in the courses. Orientation. 
Designed to acquaint incoming students 
with the school and aid them in problems 
of adjustment. Student Church. Student 
pastors now having churches can give 
valuable advice to those training for these 
positions. Recreation. This committee will 


have the obvious duties of arranging social 
affairs for the school. 

Organization of this plan has been com- 
pleted, with every student serving on his 
chosen committee. It shows promise of 
great success. 


UNIVERSALIST CLUB 
OF BOSTON 


More than 100 people gathered at the 
Bellevue Hotel in Boston March 10 for the 
annual Ladies’ Night Festival of the Uni- 
versalist Club of Boston. Victor A. Friend, 
president, introduced the following special 
guests at the head table: Dr. Andrew Rich- 
ards, president of the Boston Congrega- 
tional Club, and Mrs. Richards; Harry C. 
Sanborn, president of the Baptist Social 
Union, and Mrs. Sanborn; Robert F. Sel- 
lar, president of the Animal Rescue 
League, who gave the occasional address. 

During the banquet an orchestra played. 
This was composed of Dorothy Churchill, 
concert mistress of the Melrose Orchestra 
Association, Marcia Jump, Dorothea Jump 
and Rita LaPlante. Eleanor Louise Harris, 
soprano, and Richard A. Loring, baritone, 
sang several solos. Nan Lagerstedt, 
reader, also entertained. 

“Our Lesser Brotherhood; some facts 
and theories regarding animals as they re- 
late to everyday living,’ was the theme 
of Mr. Sellar’s address. He lauded the 
splendid educational work being carried on 
by public school teachers in the interests of 
decent animal care. 

Rey. Leslie C. Nichols gave the invoca- 
tion. A benediction by Dr. George E. 
Huntley followed the singing of ‘“‘America 
the Beautiful.” 

Mr. Friend invited the ladies to attend 
the annual meeting, April 14, when the 
voice of youth will be heard in a program 
being planned by Earle S. Wallace, head- 
master of Dean Academy and a director 
of the Club. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE LETTER 


The people of the Portsmouth church are 
enjoying their new interim minister, Rev. 
C. Telford Erickson, D. D., who preached 
his first sermon there Feb. 2 on ‘‘The True 
Measure of a Man and a Church.” Dr. 
Erickson has resided for the past year in 
Hartford, Conn. For many years in his 
younger days he was on the American 
Board of Missions in Albania and was 
decorated in 1931 by the Albanian govern- 
ment for meritorious service. 

The church in Dover, without a minister 
since the death of Rev. E. L. Noble last 
spring, has called Robert Hosmer, who 
graduates from Tufts College School of Re- 
ligion in June. He will do part-time work 
till his graduation, and after that, it is 
expected, full-time work. 


Rev. Albert W. Altenbern, minister of 
the Woodsville church, had the misfor- 
tune to break his leg recently when he 
slipped on the ice. He was out of his pul- 
pit only one Sunday, however. Soon after 
the accident his church-sent him a sun- 
shine basket. 

Dedication Day was generally observed 
in the churches of the state: In Nashua, on 
Ash Wednesday, Miss Ida M. Folsom, 
promotional secretary from headquarters, 
speaker. In Concord on the 11th, Dr. 
Roger F. Etz, speaker, at which time the 
25th anniversary of the Mission Circle was 
observed. The Circle was organized dur- 
ing Dr. Etz’s pastorate, and Mrs. Etz was 
the first president. In Woodsville on 
March 9. In Dover on the 28rd. 

The annual canvass for the budget in 
the Concord church was preceded by a 
turkey supper served by the men for only 
25 cents. Many of the pledges were made 
at the supper and the general result was 
most satisfactory. 

The people of the state are exceedingly 
well pleased with the Lenten booklet 
written by Rev. Max A. Kapp. Its English 
is superb and on every page there is a help- 
ful thought for Lent or for any time. The 
study program sent out by the Association 
of Universalist Women is one of the most 
elaborate and comprehensive that could be 
devised and includes something for every 
woman in our church. 

Arthur A. Blair. 


ANDERS S. LUNDE’S 
NEW APPOINTMENT 

Rev. Anders 8S. Lunde of Mt. Vernon, 
N. Y., was recently appointed, by the 
president of the Mt. Vernon Ministers’ 
Association, chairman of the committee on 
Public Welfare and Family Agencies. 
The committee acts as a clearinghouse for 
local social problems as they affect minis- 
ters and churches, and works in co-opera- 
tion with the city Department of Public 
Welfare and the Family Service Associa- 
tion. 

Mr. Lunde has also been acting as a 
director on the physical education com- 
mittee of the Mt. Vernon Y. M. C. A., 
being in charge, specifically, of the skiing 
program. 


FERRY BEACH NOTES 


The first Ferry Beach celebration in the 
southwest corner of Connecticut will take 
place Friday, April 18, at the church in 
Bridgeport. Supper will be served by the 
ladies of the church. Features of the pro- 
gram will be circulated among all Ferry 
Beachers in Connecticut by special notice. 

On Friday, April 25, a Ferry Beach re- 
union will be held at the First Universalist 
Church in Somerville, Mass. Rev. Hazel 
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I. Kirk is general chairman of a planning 
committee. Meeting with Miss Kirk at 
headquarters March 13 were Susan M. 
Andrews, Ida M. Folsom, Rev. Edna P. 
Bruner, Frances Leighton, Virginia Dun- 
lap, Virginia Swensson, Dorothy Danner 
and R. F. Needham. Also on the com- 
mittee is Mrs. Helen Henshaw, president 
of the Ferry Beach Ladies’ Aid, and Mrs. 
Arthur S. Waldron of the church where the 
reunion is to take place. 

In addition to places already announced 
for the Maine circuit trip of the movie film, 
there will be a showing at Westbrook, 
March 30, Waterville, April 1, and Au- 
gusta, the 8rd. A date for Rockland is 
under consideration. Up to March 9 over 
600 people had seen the movie. Write 
the secretary, 10 Winthrop Road, Arling- 
ton, Mass., for bookings by men’s clubs, 
mission circles and other auxiliaries. It 
can he shown at parish suppers as a feature 
of the entertainment. 

Mrs. Minot Inman, dean of the Family 
Fellowship Weeks, is meeting with a rep- 
resentative group at Universalist head- 
quarters March 27 to outline a compre- 
hensive program. 


YOUTH CONFERENCE 
IN LYNN 


The eleventh annual Youth Conference 
of Greater Lynn will be held in the Lynn 
Universalist church on Saturday, March 
29. The conference is open to young 
people from 15 to 19 years of age. The 
theme is ‘““Youth Finding Its Way.”’ 


CALL FROM CAMP 


One of the chaplains would like a pulpit 
gown and 15 choir robes for the Sunday 
service in camp. Please call Mr. Malick, 
director of camp activities for the Massa- 
chusetts Council of Churches, 6 Beacon 
Street, Boston. (Laf. 2771.) 


PALMER ACTIVITIES 


On March 11, during a driving snow- 
storm, the Ladies’ Social Union of the 
Palmer, Mass., church served a smorgas- 
bord supper to 235 persons, turning away 
60. 

One of the church projects is a united 
church attendance campaign from Christ- 
mas to Easter. 

Union Lenten services in the church are 
well attended. The pastor, Rev. F. A. 
Mooney, will preach in St. Mary’s Episco- 
pal Church, and the Holy Thursday com- 
munion service will be held in the Univer- 
salist church, Mr. Mooney and the Baptist 
minister officiating. 

Each week a member of the Quaboag 
Ministers’ Association writes an editorial 
for The Palmer Journal, under the caption 
“The Minister Speaks.” The Association 
meets monthly for fellowship, the discus- 
sion of pastoral problems, and to hear a 
book review. Each minister takes his 
turn as host, and after the meeting the 
members lunch together. 

A rally of District No. 2 of the Univer- 


salist laymen’s organization of Massa- 
chusetts, New Hampshire and Rhode Is- 
land was held in the church Thursday, 
March 20. The churches at Charlton, 
Hardwick, Monson, Southbridge, Spring- 
field and Warren, Mass., and Stafford, 
Conn., sent delegations. Supper was 
served at 6.30 by the Clara Barton Guild. 
William S. MacGeachey, governor of the 
district in which the meeting was held, 
and Edward W. Branford, president of the 
men’s club of the church, welcomed the 
gathering. Charles H. Emmons, Robert 
F. Needham and Herbert O. Lewis spoke, 
and Mr. Needham also showed the Ferry 
Beach motion picture. Charles H. Line 
led the community singing and Ralph 
Entwistle of Monson was at the piano. 

Fred Mooney, Jr., the pastor’s oldest 
son, started work with the Second Na- 
tional Bank of Boston on March 17. 


WORCESTER WOMEN HEAR 
DR. CHIH MENG 


The Mission Circle of the First Uni- 
versalist Church of Worcester, Mass., was 
host on March 10 to a woman’s China 
meeting, sponsored by the Worcester 
County Federation of Women’s Church 
Societies, an organization composed of 
about 100 church societies of Worcester 
County. The speaker was Dr. Chih Meng, 
director of the China Institute in America. 
Dr. Meng is in charge of the Chinese 
educational mission in the United States. 
While in Worcester Dr. Meng spoke also 
to the students of Clark University, to 
the Worcester Ministers’ Union and to 
the First Universalist Men’s Club. 


J. MURRAY GAY AT 
EAST BOSTON 

J. Murray Gay, formerly student worker 
at the Wakefield, Mass., church, began his 
pastorate of the East Boston church on 
March 16. He succeeds Rev. O. Herbert 
McKenney, Jr., who was called to Machias, 
Maine. 


DR. PERKINS 
FOR GLOUCESTER 

Rev. F. W. Perkins, D. D., has been 
named interim pastor of the Gloucester, 
Mass., church. He takes up his duties 
March 30 and will continue until a regular 
minister is selected some time in the fall. 


PULPIT SUPPLY 
IN MASSACHUSETTS 

Sunday, March 16. Rev. Frederic W. 
Perkins, D. D., at Malden; Rev. Leroy W. 
Coons, D. D., at Medford; O. O. Runkle at 
Gloucester. 


DENOMINATIONAL CALENDAR 

April 18 Easter 

April 27 Philanthropic Offering in Church 
Schools 

May 11 Festival of the Home 

May 18 Good Will Day 

May 25 Memorial Sunday 

June 8 Children’s Sunday 
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PERSONALS 


Dr. R. K. Marvin, pastor emeritus of 
Grace Church, Franklin, Mass., is passing 
the winter at Hot Springs, Ark. 


Rey. Lyman I. Achenbach will be 
formally installed as minister of the First 
Universalist Church of North Attleboro, 
Mass., Wednesday evening, March 26, at 
7.30 o’clock. A reception to Mr. and Mrs. 
Achenbach will be held in the parish hall 
following the service. 


Mrs. Brainard F. Gibbons of Lawrence, 
Mass., occupied the pulpit of her husband’s 
church on March 9 while he was suffering 
from an infected throat. 


Rev. A. J. Torsleff of Medford Hillside, 
Mass., underwent an operation March 13 
at the Baker Memorial Hospital. During 
his absence his pulpit is being filled by 
John Robertson, a student at the Tufts 
College School of Religion. 


Rey. Douglas Frazier, director of young 
people’s work for the Universalist denomi- 
nation, is doing an important job of field 
work. He preached at Melrose on Thurs- 
day, March 18. He held a conference at 
Waterville, Maine, Saturday, March 15, 
concerning work at Colby College, preached 
at our church in Orono, Sunday, March 16, 
and the same day at night attended a 
conference of students from the Univer- 
sity of Maine. Returning March 17 he 
held both breakfast and luncheon confer- 
ences in Portland. 


Obituary 


MRS. JOSEPH K. MASON 


Laura Lewis Mason, widow of Rev. J. K. Mason, 
D. D., died in Los Angeles, Calif., on Feb. 24, after 
an illness of over three years. Burial was in Everett, 
Mass., beside the body of her husband. 

Dr. Mason’s last pastorate, of ten years, was in 
Waltham, Mass., where he died. Then Mrs. Mason 
made her home in Cambridge, Mass., affiliating with 
the church there until, seven years ago, she went to 
Los Angeles to live with her sister, Mrs. Reid, in 
whose care she remained to the end. 

Mrs. Mason was a woman of understanding mind, 
a great reader, quiet and unassuming but of resolute 
personality, always looking out for the stranger, a 
true and loving friend and a Jifelong Universalist. 


Notices 


WISCONSIN COMMITTEE OF 
FELLOWSHIP 
Accepted on letter of transfer Rev. Myles W. Rode- 


haver from New Hampshire. 
Noble E. McLaughlin, Secretary. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 


Granted letter of transfer of Rev. Myles W. Rode- 
haver to the Wisconsin Convention as of Feb. 14, 
1941. 

Arthur A. Blair, Secretary. 


SERVICES AT CHAPIN HOME 

Services at 3.30 p. m. 

March 23. Rev. Howard V. Ross, D. D., Jamaica, 
Nex 

April 13. Communion Service. Rev. H. Elmer 
Peters, Floral Park, N. Y. 

April 27. Rev. Cornelius Greenway, Brooklyn, 
No Ye 

May 11. Rev. Anders S. Lunde, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 

May 25. Rev. Frank O. Hall, D. D., New York, 
Na Ye 
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THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to the organization, 
which offers the advantage of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts 
of the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to visit 
Boston for a few days at a time. For such transients 
the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
Pperintendent, Mrs. Winifred E. Spear, 14 Worcester 
8t., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 


FRANK A. DEWICK., President. 


Short Studies in the 
Larger Faith 
John Coleman Adams 


A brief treatise on 
What Universalists Believe 


Price 30 centsa copy. Six copies, $1.50 


Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


EASTER CROSSES 


Four exquisite designs in a now 
attractive cross shape. Each 
cross has an Easter greeting 
and a bible verse 


1 cent each 


Order from 


Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


A Subscription for One Year 
Costs $2.50 


Subscribe NOW ! 


Pulpit GOWNS 
Pulpit 

Fine materials, beautiful work, 

pleasingly low prices. Catalog and 

samples on request. State your 
needs and name of church. 


DeMOULIN BROS. & CO. 
1171 South 4th St., Greenville, Ill- 


The Book 


How Green Was My Valley 


by Richard Llewellyn 
Is Now Selling at $1.39 


Order from 


Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


WHEN YOU ENLIST 
by 
MARGARET SLATTERY 


This book from Miss Slattery’s 
pen is intended primarily for young 
people from twelve to twenty-five, 
especially those looking forward to 
It is a brief 
but thrilling survey of church 


church membership. 


history—entirely non-sectarian. 
50 cents, postpaid 


Universalist Publishing House 


16 Beacon Street - - Boston, Mass. 


George Seeks a Reason 
By 


Stanley and Ethel Manning 


Being the correspondence of George 
Barton and his Uncle Richard at the 
time when George had been asked to 
join the Universalist Church. 

The questions it answers are: “Why 
join any church?” and ‘‘Why join the 
Universalist Church?” 


Price 60 cents per copy 
Six copies for $3.00 


Universalist Fublishing House 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Buy your Sunday School Supplies from 


the Universalist Publishing House 
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Subscribe for 
The Christian Leader 


Dean Academy 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delighttully located in a beautiful old 
New Ba and town. 


Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls 
working together under normal life con- 

tions. 

Courses of study offered for 8th grade, 
through high school, and graduate work. 

Intensive review courses in preparation for 
college entrance requirements. 

Special courses in Business, Art, Music, 
Home Economics, Pre-Nursing Training. 

Emphasis on character building and stu- 
dent guidance to develop individual abilities. 

Income from endowment funds is used to 
reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 


EARLE S. WALLACE 
Headmaster 


TUFTS COLLEGE 
A Seat of Learning in New England 


Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., Sc.D., LLD., Litt.D., 
President 


A university college whose large endow- 
ments, fine laboratories and libraries, and 
distinguished faculty offer exceptional 
opportunities in all departments. 


For information address the appropriate Dean : 


Liberal Arts, Nils Wessell, Ph. D. 

Jackson College for Women, Edith L. Bush, A.B 

Engineering, Harry P. Burden, B.S., $.M. 

Religion, Clarence R. Skinner, A.M., D.D. 

Graduate, John P. Tilton, Ed. D. 

Medicine, A. Warren Stearns, M.D. 

Dentistry, Howard M. Marjerison, D.M.D. 

Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, 
Halford L. Hoskins, Ph.D. 


St. Lawrence University 
College of Letters and Science 


CANTON, N. Y. 


A College of Liberal Arts 


Address : 
DEAN E. L. HULETT 
Canton, N. Y. 
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Crackling 


A lordly Rolls Royce was followed 
through the congested traffic of New York 
by an antiquated Ford. The Rolls Royce 
stopped suddenly and the Ford crashed 
into it. 

A policeman came out and asked the 
driver of the Ford for his name and ad- 
dress. 

“Paddy Murphy,” was the reply. 

“Begorra, is it now?” said the officer. 
“Hold on a minute while I give the other 
fellow a ticket for backin’ into ye.’’— 
Advance. 

* * 

Customer: “‘To what do you owe your 
extraordinary success as a house-to-house 
salesman?” 

Salesman: “To the first five words I 
utter when a woman opens the door— 
‘Miss, is your mother in?’ ’—Eachange. 

* * 

Mrs. W. F. writes: “‘Six-year-old Edwin 
wanted to continue playing, but I told him 
he must go to bed. 

“Looking up at me, he said: ‘Mummie, 
don’t say ‘‘must’? to me. It makes me 
feel “‘won’t’’ all over.’’”’—Toronto Globe. 

* * 

Father: ‘Mabel, that young man of 
yours stays too late when he calls. Hasn’t 
your mother said something to you about 
rg? 

Mabel: ‘‘Yes, daddy; mother says men 
haven’t changed a bit..’—Advance. 

* * 

Sambo: “‘He said yo’ was what?” 

Rastus: “‘Laconic.”’ 

Sambo: ‘‘What do dat mean?” 

Rastus: ‘‘Ah don’t know, but Ah gave 
him one on de nose jest to be on de safe 
side.”—Santa Fe Magazine. 

* * 

Husband: ‘‘You know, dear, your griddle 
cakes always remind me of a baseball 
game.” 

Wife: “How’s that, darling?” 

Husband: ‘‘The batter doesn’t always 
make a hit.””— Pathfinder. 

* * 

A young man in writing to his pros- 
pective father-in-law said: ‘‘I hope my re- 
cent appointment as Curator of the Mu- 
seum of Antiquities will induce you to trust 
your daughter to my care.’”’—HExchange. 

* * 

“Have you seen the cashier this morn- 
ing?”’ 

“Yes, sir; he came in without a mustache 
and borrowed the railway timetable.’’— 
Des Moines Register. 

1s 

“Smith is a fine salesman. Last week 
he sold a refrigerator to an Eskimo.” 

“That’s nothing. A friend of mine once 
sold a book on ‘Self-Confidence’ to Mus- 
solini.””—Exchange. 

* * 

Ellen: “Home is the dearest spot on 
earth after all.” 

Ernest: ‘“Yes, when you count the rent 
and servants’ wages.”’—Safe Driver. 
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i. 
cA New Edition of the 
— | 


Universalist Parish 
Record Book. .... 


at the reduced price of $ 3.00 


In the record book of the old parish church of St. Lawrence at 
Alton, England, there appears the name of one John Murray born | 
December 10, 1741, and baptized by the rector of the church. That 
simple entry is today important though it seemed but one more unim- 
portant routine matter when inscribed. Because the Alton church 
and its faithful rectors keep accurate parish records, Universalists of 
America have today knowledge of the time and place of birth and the 
early home of the founder of their church. 

Parish records are important, as every minister knows. In spite | 


of the fact that the states and communities of our land keep vital 


statistics, there is still a real need for keeping accurate parish records. | 
A copy of a birth record is by no means always available from the | 
city hall of one’s place of birth. Records of municipalities get lost. 


Mistakes are made. If the individual needing such information can 


turn to his parish or the parish of his childhood and there find accurate 
information, he is often saved great inconvenience. Certified copies 
of church baptismal certificates constitute legal evidence. When . 
churches celebrate centennials or seek to have their histories written | 
up, the parish record book is invaluable. There are inscribed the 
names of the former pastors and the eminent laymen. There are noted 
the outstanding events of parish history. 
Because of the great importance of good parish records, the Uni- | 
versalist Publishing House presents this new edition of its Parish 
Records in response to the requests of many of our people.—From the | 
Introduction to Parish Records. 


300 pages—9 x 12—Bound in Black Cloth, Gold Stamped 


Order Now / 

| 

Universalist Publishing House | 

16 Beacon Street - - - Boston, Mass. | 


